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Cuapter VI. 


JOHN AND HIS FARE. 


N winter a four-wheeled cab conveyed Matthew Helston to 
and fro upon his strange errand, but in summer and fine weather 
John Rutherford brought his Hansom for him, as in the present 
instance. Ere this vehicle reached No. 7, Matthew, whose keen 
ears had long been cognisant of its approach, presented himself at 
the gate at the bottom of the slip of garden separating the house 
from the road. In his mouth was a small cigar: between his 
fingers was a large and very full-flavoured one, which was to be 
handed to ‘ honest John,’ as his humble friend was called among 
his intimates. 

‘Good day, Master Matthew.’ 

It was day, inasmuch as the morning had already broken, but 
the phrase seemed to partake somewhat of purism ; whereas Mr. 
Rutherford, who had been called some hard names in his time, had 
never yet been termed a purist. He said ‘Good day,’ because he 
had not seen his employer for some time; on parting, some hours 
afterwards, and when the morning, of course, was much further ad- 
vanced, he would say ‘ Good night,’ because he had not yet been to 
bed. It was, after all,a natural way of speaking, and will be 
readily understood, save by those pious but card-loving persons - 
who wait for midnight to strike on Sunday in order that they may | 
sit down to whist with a good conscience on a week-day morhing. 
The term ‘ Master Matthew’ was used because he had known his 
present employer from childhood, and it had of old been necessary « 
to distinguish him from his uncle Roger. 

John was a lively fellow, whose countenance life in the oper 
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air had tinged with what, if one ventured to be classical, might be 
termed the tints of Aurora ; but as a matter of fact, the days of his 
youth had been (to speak Hibernically) mostly passed in night- 
poaching, his incorrigible addiction to which pursuit had, indeed, 
compelled him to exchange his native air for that of the metropolis, 
In London,;a devotion to spirituous drinks of all sorts had maintained 
the hues with which air and exercise had originally dowered him, 
and even intensified them. He had also a-weakness for the Turf, 
and took such an interest in all the ‘ events’ of the racing season, 
great and small, as is seldom seen save in persons of the highest 
fashion. It may be thought that these infirmities, taken in con- 
nection with the temptations inseparable from his position in life, 
might have suggested a certain unfitness for convoying 25,0001. 
worth of diamonds about London during the small hours; but it 
was not so in the case of Matthew Helston. Old association, 
perhaps, prevented it, or possibly the unquenchable desire which 
John Rutherford displayed for talk convinced the other that there 
could be no real roguery in the man. 

‘ A cigar, sir?’ he said, looking at it as an object for the first 
time presented to his notice, though it was always offered to him 
on these occasions, and had never yet been declined. ‘ Well, 
Master Matthew, since you are so kind, though my missus always 
says, “ John, you’ve been smoking,” after I takes one, which she 
never do when I have only had tobacker’ (which was his synonym 
for a pipe). 

He lights it from a lucifer match, held downwards under his 
horny palm, which it flames against as innocuously as though it 
were a roof of talc, while his fare takes his seat the while. This 
ceremony concluded, you might imagine that the Hansom would 
start forthwith ; but Matthew knew better. 

«The little window above his head is opened, and the following 
questions are put through it, like doles of charity (or. at least of 
courtesy). through a buttery hatch. 

‘ Mrs, Matthew well, I hope, sir ?’ 

if Yes, thank you.’ 

‘Begging pardon for the liberty, but my missus ’—his wife was 
from Tarlton, and well known to Sabey—‘ laid it on me special to 
ast if there might be any addition to the family,’ 

- «There might be, John,’ Matthew answers, with a smile directed 
to: the splashboard, ‘ but there is none—at least,’ he adds, either 
from a.loye of truth or-from his inherent matter-of-fact habit, ‘not 
at present.’ i 

"¢ And Miss Amy, she’s herself, I hope, sir?’ 

. *I believe so/ 
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‘And the young gent next door, sir? My missus allus lays it 
on me : 

‘Mr. Barlow is quite well. Drive on, John.’ 

As the tone of his voice grows somewhat decided, not to say 
impatient, by this time, John flicks his mare, who, being a bit 
of blood (though showing more of bone), starts off at a canter. 
They pass swiftly through the cool air, at present undimmed by 
smoke, and Matthew leans back in his favourite corner, and thinks— 
or alas, should we not rather say he dreams ?—of Madge. If only 
that valve in connection with the external air could be made to 
catch and close !—it does so now, after an imperfect fashion, but 
then the imperfection is fatal to it; you might as well talk of an 
‘ exhausted receiver’ that only exhausts one’s patience and no¢ air 
—if it only cowld, then no more dancing attendance upon heartless 
ladies, no more sitting in hateful counting-houses, no more sub- 
missive ‘ Yesses’ wrung from the lips by a hard taskmaster when 
all one’s soul cries ‘No’; no more narrow means for the present ; 
no more carking cares for the future; no more 

‘Well, what is it, John ?’ 

Nothing has been said, but a slant of light from above, and the 
consciousness of a draught, inform him that the trapdoor has been 
again opened. 

‘Beg your pardon, Master Matthew, but I quite forgot to ast 
after your uncle Stephen.’ 

‘He is quite well. All the family are well, thank you.’ 

‘ Well, that’s something to be thankful for, ain’t it, sir? As I 
says to my missus, what a blessin’ it is to think as all our family is 
allus quite well—no measles, no thrush, no glanders, no nothing 
ever the matter with them—because we haven't got none.’ 

The trap-door was here shut down, but from certain stertorous 
noises that found their way through the roof of the cab, it was 
plain that Mr. John Rutherford appreciated a joke, or, at all events, 
a joke of his own making. 

The trees and gardens, which had heretofore sparsely lined the 
way, now grew rarer and rarer, and were succeeded by unbroken 
lines of street. The dawn seemed to lose its beauty, though its 
sublime silence still reigned, broken only by the dull creaking of an 
occasional market cart, full of country produce, which they passed 
upon its way to Covent Garden. To these Mr. Rutherford would 
shout, ‘Hi, hi!’ in the loud, tumultuous way peculiar to stage 
rabble and the occupants of fire-engines, whereupon the affrighted 
drivers would wake from sleep, and, drawing up close to the 
kerbstone, stare out with blinking eyes from beneath their tilts, 
and swear at the unconscious Helston, once more with Madge. 

co2 
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John knew that nothing short of being addressed by name 
would rouse his fare from his contemplations, and he indulged his 
love of excitement with perfect impunity. When there were no 
market carts, he would again resort to conversation. 

‘ Begging your parding, Master Matthew, but perhaps you have 
not heard of Sir Charles’s luck ?’ 

‘Do you mean Sir Charles Pargiter? What about him?’ 

The name awoke a languid interest in Helston, though as to 
eny luck that might have befallen the young baronet, unless his 
wife was dead, it could hardly concern himself. 

‘ Well, sir, it seems he owns Hearty Miss.’ 

‘Hearty Miss!’ echoed Helston. He had no idea as to what 
honest John meant, except that it seemed an allusion to some do- 
mestic scandal, which it certainly didn’t behove him to inquire 
into. ‘Oh, indeed !’ 

‘ Yes, sir, though he gave his word to her ladyship, as I’m told, 
to give up all such things for good and all when she married him. 
She runs under another name, of course; but I’m told she’s his’n, 
and she’s a first-rater. Dick Dartmoor tells me she’s bound to 
win. 

‘ Who is bound to win, and what?’ inquired Matthew with 
irritacion. 

‘Hearty Miss, sir—Sir Charles’s filly—bound to win the Hokes.’ 

‘Oh, I see; Artemis, arace-horse. Then, Sir Charles has gone 
on the Turf again ?’ 

‘Well, yes, sir, as Hobson—but mum’s the word. Only Dick 
and me and a few more is behind the curtain, and know who 
Hobson is.’ 

Helston nodded, and threw up his chin in contemptuous disgust. 

The husband of this woman, then (whose slave he was to-night), 
had broken his word—passed, as everyone knew, to the heiress of 
Kensington Ingot, before she would consent to marry him—that 
he would have no more to do with racecourses. He was running 
his horses under an assumed name, yet not so secretly but that a 
cabman, a tout, and ‘a few more’ of the like sort were cognisant 
of the fact! It was no business of his (Helston’s), of course : still, 
this wretched piece of tittle-tattle seemed to make his present 
errand more hateful, more degrading, even, than usual. A very 
morbid effect, it may be said, to be produced on any man’s mind, 
and especially on that of a mathematician; but then so many of 
us (without being the least aware of it) are morbid. In Matthew 
Helston’s view (which, it must be confessed, was a jaundiced one), 
the crowds who thronged Lady Pargiter’s house in Moor Street on 
her rout nights, and paid court to her, and admired her diamonds, 
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were themselves not in a wholesome state of mind. What was 
there in such a woman to attract anyone? what worth, apart 
from money’s worth, did she possess? What intelligence ? what 
virtue ? what merit? Why, in the name of Heaven (or even of 
common sense), because she was a money-lender’s daughter, and 
had ‘succeeded to his ill-got Ingot gains, should she be proud? 
Matthew was murmuring to himself certain lines of Sabey’s fa- 
vourite poet, 

Why were they proud? Decause red lined accounts 

Were richer than the songs of Grecian years ? 
Why were they proud ? 

Why, in the name of Glory, were they proud ? 
when his Hansom pulled up short at her ladyship’s door in Moor 
Street, and John Rutherford, quoting too (though only from the 
clown in the pantomime), exclaimed cheerfully through the trap- 
door, ‘ Here we are again. I’m blest if she’s come home, and 
we shall have to wait as usual, Master Matthew.’ 


Cuaptrer VII. 


MOOR STREET. 


Moor Street, Mayrair, is ‘ that fashionable,’ as Mr. Rutherford 
would have called it, that it is not only free from shops or lodging- 
houses, but even from the intrusion of a Private Hotel. Every house 
is what in the auctioneers’ catalogues is described as a‘ Family Man- 
sion ’—grim, austere, and covered with the ‘ blacks ’ of many seasons 
—and thoughin some cases the ‘family’ which the ‘mansion’ accom- 
modated must have been very limited, or have packed very tightly, 
the same air of fashion sat on the least as on the greatest. It was 
no doubt in one sense a quiet street : no omnibus ever approached it 
nearer than Piccadilly, and no organ-grinder dared to piy his 
dreadful trade in it, on account of the sensitive ears of its Lady 
Honorias and Wilhelminas; until the afternoon, too, its inhabitants 
were mostly asleep, but for the rest of the day, and all through the 
night, it must be confessed that they made a considerable noise of 
their own. There was a ceaseless champing of steeds, and clatter 
of steps, and rolling of wheels, from three p.m. to three a.m. ; and 
as the time drew on to the latter hour there were agonised cries 
for Lady So-and-So’s carriage—the coachman and footman of 
which were both at the ‘ Red Posts’ round the corner, which had 
a special license for late hours on account of this patronage of the 
Aristocracy. 

The dulness and lifelessness of the mornings in Moor Street 
offered so strong a contrast with the doings of the night, that that 
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alone would have proved the quality of its tenants; but the differ- 
ence between the appearance of the place in and out of the season 
was still more striking. In the one case it was Vanity Fair, with 
the booths shining, and the bands playing, and incessant invita- 
tions (on embossed note-paper) to ‘ walk up ’—and in the other it 
was Sahara. But the very last house to roll up its carpets, and 
withdraw its awnings from the pavement, and go into brown 
holland, was Sir Charles and Lady Pargiter’s. Sir Charles hated 
the country till the grouse-shooting began, but her ladyship hated 
it at all times. In town she felt that she and her diamonds 
showed to most advantage—and the sun and moon and stars, and 
all that they shone upon, were, as compared with this considera- 
tion, of very small account with her. Her passion for gaiety was 
unquenchable, and though her respect for fashion forbad her to 
appear in proper time at any place of amusement, she always 
reaped the curses of the bandsmen by remaining to the very last. 
You always knew when she had reached home by the instantaneous 
lighting up of the first floor, which in her absence was wrapped in 
gloom: some said this arose from a certain frugality of disposition 
she had inherited from her father, but others saw the finger of 
pride in it; and indeed at Pargiter Park, her country residence, a 
flag on the roof was raised or lowered, to indicate when she was at 
home or not, exactly as happens on the round tower at Windsor. 

When, therefore, on the present occasion, Mr. Rutherford 
observed, ‘I’m blessed if she’s come home,’ he had a good reason 
in the gloom of the mansion for his benediction ; and he and his 
fare had to wait accordingly, as had often happened before. 

Among other talents of ‘honest John’ was the imitation of 
knocks at hall-doors as delivered by the menials of distinguished 
visitors, and his summons was so successful as generally to produce 
at No. 10, as now, the Hall Porter, and two canary-coloured foot- 
men with a roll of carpet, under the impression that their master and 
mistress had arrived in their usual state. On perceiving their 
mistake the obsequious appearance of all three at once underwent 
a change ; the Porter retired disdainfully into his carved chair, and 
one of the canary-coloured footmen took himself and his majestic 
legs into a neighbouring bower; while the other, with a face that 
betrayed his sense of the indignity, marshalled the confidential 
agent of Messrs. Star and Signet into what was termed her lady- 
ship’s waiting-room. 

This was a small apartment, lined with tapestry, immediately 
contiguous to her boudoir—from which, indeed, it was separated 
but by a curtain, itself only partially closed. There were a couple of 
wax candles on the table, which feebly lit up the faded colours of 
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the ancient needlework upon the walls; there was neither book 
nor flower to attract the eye, or to relieve the tedium of a watch, 
the length of which depended on the caprice of a woman. As he 
had been detained more than once long after the hour appointed 
for him to fetch the diamonds, Matthew was wont to bring some 
favourite volume with him to beguile the time, but on this occa- 
sion he had forgotten to do so. Impatient at his employer’s delay, 
and unable (from loathing of his errand) to concentrate his 
thoughts upon their usual topic, he had thrown himself into a 
chair, and was casting his eyes moodily about him, when they 
suddenly rested upon a picture standing on the floor in an obscure 
corner of the room. It was no doubt a new acquisition, for which 
no place had as yet been found in the town-house, or which was 
perhaps destined for Pargiter Park. Matthew took one of the 
candles, and stooped down to examine the picture, which at once 
riveted his attention in a manner scarcely to be explained by its 
intrinsic merits. 

It was indeed, though of large size, a very moderately executed 
water-colour painting of a ruined Hall or Castle: a rustic bridge 
and river, over which at some distance towered the stately pile, 
occupied the foreground ; there were cattle feeding in the fields, 
a boat tied to the river bank, and other accessories. There was 
neither thought nor skill in the work, but it was one of those 
pictures which ‘ look like’ what they are intended for, and there- 
fore rarely fail to satisfy the common eye. ‘It is old Latbury 
Hall to the life,’ murmured Matthew, with a certain pathos, very 
unusual with him, in his tone; ‘and there is the Bridge—alas,’ 
alas!’ and he sighed heavily. His eyes were on the canvas, but’ 
beheld other objects than those depicted on it. When he was 
very young—scarcely more than a boy, indeed—that bridge had 
been a hallowed spot to him; and though all that- hallowed it, 
Youth, Purity, and Love, had fled, and been desecrated, the 
memory of the place was green and tender yet in him. For there 
he had met his first love, and given her his first kiss. They had 
parted long since: she had gone her own wilful way, as he indeed 
had gone his; and there was no want of loyalty to his Sabey in the 
sigh that broke from him. It was in pity not for himself but for 
another that he sighed and pondered. he 

So strongly was he enchained by recollection, that he was 
quite unconscious of a sudden blaze of light in the adjoining room 
as likewise of a quick step and a sweeping train upon the floor, 
until he saw Lady Pargiter standing beside him in her diamonds. - 

She was a tall gaunt woman, and in her stiff white silk and 
lace and jewels looked like enough to a spectre (of the fashion- 
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able class) to have alarmed anybody; but Matthew Helston was 
startled, not from fear, but from a species of shame, because he had 
been discovered taking what would doubtless be considered a 
liberty, under the last roof in all Christendom where he would wish 
to lie under any such imputation. 

He rose quickly to his feet, and, as he put down the candle, 
murmured some apologetic words. 

Lady Pargiter listened like a snow woman clumsily constructed 
by rustic hands, but upon whose neck the winter has placed its 
glittering jewels of frost and ice. ‘ You forget your place,’ was 
what her face said; then she added in words, ‘ Perhaps you will 
take that picture into the next room.’ 

Her tone was so insolent that under any other circumstances 

Matthew might have hesitated to obey her; but he felt that in so 
doing he was only paying a just penalty for his late indiscretion : 
lifting the large frame with both hands, he therefore carried it in, 
and was about to place it on the floor against the wall, as before, 
when she called out, ‘ Put it on the table, and hold it there a 
moment.’ 
_ The size of the picture was such that his face was thus com- 
pletely hidden, nor could he see the other occupants of the apart- 
ment, of whom, as his ear at once informed him, there was at 
least one besides her ladyship. 

‘Oh, that’s capital!’ exclaimed a cheerful voice; ‘I should 
have known the old place anywhere.’ It was fortunate for 
Matthew Helston that his face was hidden when he heard those 
words, for the voice that spoke them awakened grave and bitter 
memories. 

* Be so good as to hold the picture straight,’ exclaimed Lady 
Pargiter petulantly ; for it was swaying from side to side, through 
the tremulous passion of him who held it. ‘So you really think 
it a good investment, Major ?’ she went on in that would-be playful 
tone which women of fashion use to their intimates. 

‘Nay, I am no judge of that,’ answered the other lightly ; ‘I 
only undertook to tell you whether it was like or not. It is the 
old Hall itself.’ 

_ © You know it well, of course ?’ 

‘Oh, perfectly ; it is but a stone’s-throw from the Duke’s lodge- 
gate.’ 

‘ And you are often at the Duke’s?’ 

This she said with a pleased purr, as though it gratified her 
to converse with one who was intimate with so great a man. 

‘I used to be,’ said he, with a hidden touch of gravity that did 
not escape his unseen listener. ‘I have not been his visitor very 
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recently. It is not likely, however, that there are any changes in 
the old Ruin.’ 

The Major was not alluding to his Grace, but to the Hall, on 
the picture of which they were both still gazing. 

‘No one lives there, of course?’ she inquired. It was a part of 
Lady Pargiter’s character to feel an interest in what belonged to 
her—and though Latbury Hall did not do so, this counterfeit pre- 
sentment of it did, which was a sufficient bond. 

‘Oh, no,’ was the careless reply. ‘There is a care-taker, of 
course, employed by the miller who lives on the river.’ 

‘Why didn’t the man put in the mill?’ inquired Lady 
Pargiter, with an injured air; ‘it would have been a great im- 
provement.’ 

‘I am not sure of that,’ answered the Major; ‘it would have 
drawn away one’s interest from the main subject ; and besides, it is 
not in sight from the point where the sketch was taken ;’—there 
was not only a coldness in his tone, but an evident distaste for the 
topic. ‘ Well, it is growing late, Lady Pargiter,’ he said abruptly ; 
‘I will wish you good night, or rather, good morning.’ 

‘Good night, Major. Be so good as to send my husband up to 
me; tell him I will only detain him for a moment, and that he 
may bring his cigar with him.’ 

In one of the mirrors with which the room was lined Matthew 
Helston saw the Major depart; a handsome fellow, clean-limbed 
and tall, and with features so regular and delicate that the long 
tawny moustache only just saved them from effeminacy ; in reality, 
he was of about Helston’s age, but, like him, much older in appear- 
ance; only, his old looks had not been ‘acquired by thought or care, 
and if they had grown upon him through disappointment, it was 
not the disappointment of wrecked hopes, but of satiety. For 
Major Frederic Lovell might almost have said (with one more 
famous, but of the same class) that ‘he had had enough of every- 
thing,’ by which he would have meant, in the main, of things that 
he had much better have been without, and of some of which it 
might have been said that it would have been better far had they 
perished in the using. That the lines of life of such a man and 
those of Matthew Helston should have crossed was strange—their 
planes being so different—-but they had done so. 

So immersed was he in sad memories roused by the late pre- 
sence of this man, as things from the depths of a sluggish stream 
will rise long after that has gone which stirred them, that not 
only the step of Sir Charles Pargiter upon the well-carpeted stairs 
failed to reach his ear, but the whispered, ‘ Hulloa, who have we 
here?’ which that gentleman addressed to his wife, 
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‘It is only the person from Messrs, Star and Signet,’ answered 
she sharply, annoyed doubtless that anything—and especially any- 
thing of such small consequence —should have attracted her hus- 
band’s attention from the object to which she would have directed 
it. 

‘Did they send this picture, then?’ inquired he. 

* No, no: what does it signify? How stupid youare! I want 
your opinion upon its merits.’ 

‘But if I’m so stupid, what can be the value of it?’ inquired 
Sir Charles, puffing slowly at his cigar. His eyeglass was in his 
eye, but his blonde bearded face was quite destitute of any critical 
expression. It seldom wore any, indeed, at all, save that of care- 
less good-nature, except when his wife annoyed him—as she was 
doing now. He had been summoned from his brandy and soda to 
look at one of the bargains on which she prided herself, but in 
which he himself took no sort of interest. And she had called him 
stupid before a stranger. 

To do Lady Pargiter justice, she was unaware of having offended 
in the latter respect; for though she herself was quite conscious 
of the presence of ‘the person from Messrs. Star and Signet’ (and 
even favoured him with her dislike), she had that exalted idea of 
good birth and good breeding in others—such as her husband—that 
she conceived him to be utterly indifferent to such a circumstance. 

‘You are very civil, Sir Charles, I’m sure,’ said she: for she never 
failed to give him his brand-new title, even when most displeased 
with him. ‘If the picture were of some wretched racehorse, it would 
excite your interest soon enough, I’ll warrant.’ 

As Sir Charles stood sideways to the table—partly, perhaps, to 
express his indifference to the object upon it—Matthew could see 
him distinctly, and when the word ‘ racehorse’ was mentioned, he 
noticed the blonde face grow red, and the smooth forehead pucker 
into an unmistakable frown. A disciple of Lavater would perhaps 
have discerned in Sir Charles’s features some turn of the nostril or 
droop of the chin which betokened determination of character ; 
but turn or no turn, droop or no droop, it was the fact that on 
certain rare occasions the good-natured baronet could be what 
some persons called ‘nasty,’ and others ‘as obstinate as the devil.’ 
Perhaps his wife saw that this was one of them, for she suddenly 
exclaimed with irritation, ‘There, that will do: you can take 
away the picture.’ 

The colour rushed to Matthew Helston’s face, and words of 
bitterness to his lips; but, ere he could utter them, Sir Charles 
stepped forward, with, ‘Permit me to assist you, sir. My wife 
has forgotten for the moment that you are not in her service.’ 
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Lady Pargiter’s face was always red, but it changed to a deeper 
colour, as though a poppy should become a carnation, at her hus- 
band’s words.. Not a syllable did she speak, but while the two 
men were placing the picture against the wall, began taking off her 
diamonds, and putting them in the jewel-case that stood beside her. 
Her hands trembled as she did so, and threw their glancing rays to 
left and right. It was a strange scene, for the mirrored room was 
brilliantly lit up, and showed half-a-dozen Lady Pargiters, and a 
thousand sparkling crystals. When she had taken them from her 
ears and neck, and their flame was quenched by the lid of the 
jewel-case, she literally appeared to have ‘gone out ’—like any 
poor farthing candie. 

‘ There they are, sir; take them.’ 

Matthew did so, with a certain appearance of respect—which 
was paid, not to her, but to her husband. She looked so cross and so 
uncomely, so conscious of the reproof that had been administered 
to her, and yet so unrepentant of the offence that had drawn it 
forth, that he pitied the possessor of such a wife from the bottom 
of his heart. In haste to relieve him from the embarrassment of 
his presence, quite as much as from his own desire to quit her 
presence, he was going away with the jewels, when the shrill voice 
of Lady Pargiter recalled him. 

‘The receipt, Mr. Helston—where is the receipt?’ she said, 
with vehemence. 

*It lies on your table, madam.’ 

He had placed it there as he took the diamonds, but in her 
passion she had not observed that he had done so. 

‘Oh! I thought you might have made a forget of it.’ 

The ungraciousness of her tone was even greater than that of her 
words, and as she spoke them she turned her back upon Matthew. 

‘One moment, Mr. Helston,’ said her husband, stepping for- 
ward, as the other moved towards the door. ‘Lady Pargiter has 
also made a forget of something—her good manners, Permit me to 
apologise for her, and to beg your pardon.’ 


Cuapter VIII. 


GENTLEMEN OF FASHION. 


Tue circumstances attendant upon Matthew Helston’s late 
visit to Moor Street were of course exceptional ones. His errands 
thither were always accompanied by something unpleasant, but he 
had never met with such rudeness from Lady Pargiter as on the 
occasion in question. Yet, curiously enough, his sense of humilia- 
tion as he left her door that night was not so keen as usual, In 
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the first place, her conduct had been resented by her own husband, 
who, whatever his faults, had behaved like a gentleman to him, 
and, in seeking pardon for his wife’s rudeness, had obtained it, 
perhaps, more easily than her ladyship would have done herself ; 
and secondly, Matthew’s mind was distracted from his own wrongs 
by the consideration of those of another person. 

We have hinted that in the springtime of his life he had 
formed an attachment which, if not a ‘ grand passion,’ was for the 
time an absorbing one. _ Young as he was when he married, he 
had had time (and opportunity), before he had ever set eyes on his 
Sabey, to fall in love with Phebe Mayson, the pretty daughter 
of the Miller of Latbury, who, living hard by the old Hall, had 
the privilege of showing its ruins to strangers—an office generally 
filled by his housekeeper, but sometimes entrusted to Phcebe 
herself: she was so very young, that there appeared to be no harm 
in it; and besides, she did not perform that office for every passer- 
by, but only for those who came from ‘ the Castle,’ and were the 
guests of the Duke himself, her father’s landlord. Matthew, of 
course, had not himself become acquainted with her in the capacity 
of cicerone. His first meeting with her was when, as a mere boy, 
he had obtained Jeave to fish in ‘ the Lat,’ and in throwing the fly 
from the mill-dam he had been caught himself. It was no wonder, 
and, indeed, the most likely thing in the world to happen ; for, not- 
withstanding his mathematical tastes, he was very impressionable 
and of great simplicity, and Phoebe was as fresh and beautiful as 
any lily-bud of the Lat. His passion was reciprocated, but not in 
equal measure, or rather, perhaps, the young lady had an unusual 
supply of the article, and distributed the surplus to other objects: 
for even Matthew was obliged to confess to himself that she was 
something of a flirt. Under any circumstances, it is probable that 
their attachment would have come to nothing, for she did not 
appreciate what was best in his character, and must in time have 
showed it; but as it was, the bond was snapped in a very sad and 
sudden manner. She ran away with Captain Frederic Lovell, on 
one of his frequent visits to the Duke of Latbury, which was the 
reason (as Matthew was well aware when he heard him speak of it) 
that the former gentleman had not gone to ‘the Castle’ for some 
time, nor was likely to go. On that very bridge portrayed in 
Lady Pargiter’s new purchase, Matthew had on one occasion seen 
them together, and been seen by both; but the Captain had only 
showed his white teeth in amusement, and not anger, at his boyish 
wrath, and Phebe had subsequently stifled his suspicions with a re- 
assuring kiss, At that time she had perhaps no intention of playing 
him false; but his studious ways and thoughts were by no means sa 
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much to her taste as the Captain’s gay and genial manners; and 
then he was the guest of a Duke, and had promised to make a great 
lady of her. Whether he ever promised to make her his wife was 
doubtful to many people, but- Matthew Helston had no doubt of 
it, and hated the man who had robbed him of his love and ruined 
her, as a thief and a liar, Whether Major Lovell—for he had got 
his ‘step’ since then—had recognised him or not in Lady Pargi- 
ter’s boudoir, he did not know; but he believed he had done so, 
and that the recognition had caused his abrupt departure. 

At all events, Matthew had recognised him; and the circum- 
stance had aroused many a bitter and indignant thought within . 
him. What a world was this wherein a perjurer and seducer was 
taken by the hand by a fine lady, and admitted to her friendship, 
while for an honest man like himself she had nothing but rude- 
nesses and insults! Thoughit was on the Major rather than on 
Lady Pargiter that his mind was mainly dwelling, Matthew was 
resolved to tell Mr. Signet on the morrow that he must find some 
one else to do his errands in Moor Street. 

When the cab took him to Poulet Street, it was already astir 
with early traffic ; and as he let himself in at the private door, the 
morning light was pouring in through many a crack and cranny. 
If it had been midwinter, indeed, he weuld have found no difficulty 
in finding his way avout the ‘ show-room,’ which all night long 
was brilliantly illuminated ; through the glass door on his left he 
could see the strong light shining on many a costly jewel,—-and so 
could the policeman on his beat without. For Mr. Signet adopted 
ali the newest improvements in vogue for the preservation of his 
property, and one of them, as everyone knows, is to put iron bars 
to one’s shop window, but no shutters. The precaution was con- 
sidered sufficient for his ordinary stock-in-trade ; but his more pre- 
cious possessions were guarded in a manner peculiar to his own 
establishment, and after a plan invented by Matthew Helston 
himself. We have said that his Uncle Stephen’s recommendation 
had gained him his post at Mr. Signet’s, but this was not the 
whole truth; it had procured him employment with that gentle- 
man in the first instance, but his present position of ‘ confidential 
agent’ (as his employer termed it) was due (in combination, of 
course, with his character for trustworthiness) to his own mathc- 
matical intelligence. He had constructed for Mr. Signet a place 
of security for his most valuable possessions on a plan entirely his 
own, and which had met with that gentleman’s approval so far as 
any invention not his own had ever been known to meet it. For 
Mr. Signet was not one to squander his eulogiums, and besides, he 
had himself a turn for practical mathematics, and we know that 
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* two of a trade,’ even when they chance to agree, do not form a 
mutual admiration society. The safe of Messrs. Star and Signet— 
the mere receptacle, that is, of their choicest and rarest wares ; 
in the centre of which the Pargiter diamonds (worth all the rest 
together) repcsed, when not adorning the person of their fair owner 
—was of course as solid and strong as smiths could makeit. The 
locks were at once complicated and simple, impossible to pick, 
yet working as easily as a watch-key; if not absolutely impreg- 
nable, it was a fortress to defy assault by fire or file, though 
applied against it for whole days together ; yet it had not inspired 
. sufficient confidence in Mr. Signet, who had built a strong-room 
for it, and about the time of Matthew Helston’s accepting service 
with him, which happened to be coincident with the Firm’s arrange- 
ment with Lady Pargiter, had begun to entertain doubts even of 
the strong-room. 

For what satisfaction could it be to him (reflected Mr. Signet) 
to know that, humanly speaking, he had taken all precautions, if 
by some devilish craft that safe should be opened, and he should 
lose his jewels, and become responsible for those of her ladyship 
to boot! His own crude idea was, with Matthew’s aid, to con- 
struct trap-doors all round the object in question, through which 
any would-be burglar should straightway fall and perish in some 
pit prepared for him. 

‘ But suppose some poor wretch should lose his life by those 
very means—or even by mistake ?’ pleaded Matthew. 

‘ Well, a deuced good thing, too,’ was his employer’s reply; ‘I 
can’t conceive a more excellent advertisement for our establishment.’ 

But his new assistant had conscientious scruples; a circum- 
stance which even in a foreman would have been indiscreet, but in 
a mere journeyman was little short of disgusting. Unhappily, 
from his birth Matthew Helston had indulged himself in the 
luxury of a conscience, and he did not understand that in reduced 
circumstances that is one of the first things a man is expected to 
* put down.’ 

A curious example of his sense of duty had happened when he 
was leaving Tarlton Rectory one evening for his home at Latbury. 
He took a short cut across the kitchen garden, where a mastiff 
had been let loose to check certain depredations in the melon- 
beds, a fact of which he was inconveniently reminded by being 
flung to the ground and finding the animal’s teeth in his neck- 
cloth. Though of delicate constitution, Matthew was physically 
strong, and after a short struggle he contrived to reverse positions 
with the animal, whom he got under him, and kept there until, 
after much calling for help, he obtained it. 
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The Rector, shocked at what had so nearly been a catastrophe 
—for, however good for melon-stealers, the discipline had been 
somewhat severe upon a dinner guest—inquired why Matthew had 
suffered himself to be mauled by the mastiff, when he could have 
throttled him, as it seemed, with comparative ease. 

‘ The dog was only doing his duty, sir,’ replied Matthew simply. 

A rejoinder which, however just, was considered by his host 
(who liked his ‘duty’ done for him whenever possible) not a little 
quixotic. 

On the occasion of which we are speaking Mr. Signet enter- 
tained a similar view of Matthew's scruples; but as he needed 
his help, he was compelled to give way to them; and his assistant 
had made the strong-room after his own fashion. 

It was thither that Matthew now bent his way, with a lighted 
candle in his left hand, and his right in the neighbourhood of his 
revolver. For it must be recorded to his credit that, so long as 
the ‘ Pargiter parure’ (as Mr. Signet loved to call it) was in his 
possession, he never lost sight of its importance, nor of the possi- 
bility of some desperate attempt being made to transfer the 
ownership to other hands ; in particular, while the thing was in his 
charge, he never suffered his thoughts to wander to Madge, being 
well aware of her power of monopolising them. 

Arrived at the strong-room door, which was of solid iron, he 
entered, and quickly closed it behindhim. The apartment was on 
the ground floor, and at the back of the premises; it had no 
window ; and no one ever entered it, save Mr. Signet, the Foreman, 
and himself. The safe stood almost in the centre, opposite the 
door, and anyone wishing to approach it would have naturally 
stepped straight forward. Matthew, however, stepped to the right, 
atid kept close to the right-hand wall, exactly as if the middle of 
the room. had: been a flower garden, and had a gravel walk around 
it. If he had done otherwise he would have set a gong in motion 
that would in an instant have brought down two shopmen who 
slept above, and waked half Poulet Street with its alarum: a 
device not so deadly as Mr. Signet’s proposed pitfalls, but far 
more simple, and equally efficacious. 

Above the door of the safe was a letter lock, whispered in the 
house to be of the most elaborate construction, and in which Mr. 
Signet took especial pride, for it was his own invention. The 
ingenuity of this lock consisted in its not having anything to do 
with the safe at all ; it was merely a subtle artifice to deceive the 
unlicensed ‘ operator,’ for the safe was opened with an ordinary— 
though quite inimitable—key. As the light of Matthew’s candle 
fell upon its contents, it disclosed only some half-score of moroeco 
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cases, but eask of which contained what was valued at a moderate 
fortune ; some of them belonged to the firm, which was really Mr. 
Signe himself (Star having been long translated to his proper 
firmament), but others were pledges—security for money advanced 
to ladies of fashion, who were permitted to wear them as if they 
were their own on especial occasions, and under certain stringent 
conditions. In the centre was a little velvet throne, set apart for 
the ‘Pargiter parure,’ where it reigned over the rest, by the 
highest title—that of superior worth, or market value. 

Matthew deposited the case in its proper place, locked the safe 
and the door of the strong-room behind him, and then gave a great 
sigh of relief. It was the last time, he had made up his mind, 
that that incubus should ever weigh upon it. Then, with weary 
limbs but with a lightened heart, he stepped into his cab for home. 

His adventures, however, for the night, or rather morning, were 
not yet over ; but what was about to happen to him needs a word 
of preface. 

Though Major Frederic Lovell had left Lady Purgiter’s 
boudoir, as we have seen, with considerable abruptness, it was 
not on account of the lateness of the hour (as he had pretended) 
and a virtuous desire to get to bed. As a rule, he did not care at 
what time he retired, though he was very particular about getting 
up early—that is to say, he never did it, nor even allowed him- 
self to be called. The truth was, her ladyship’s topic of conversation 
had been displeasing to him. The picture of old Latbury Castle 
had evoked certain unpleasant memories within him as it had in 
Matthew’s case, though they were of a different kind. He had 
behaved badly to many a girl in his time, for which he felt little 
remorse ; but Phoebe Mayson’s case had been—and alas, as he 
easily guessed, was still—a very hard one. Of course he argued, 
and for ounce with some justice, that ‘the girl had met him half- 
way,’ that ‘if she had not gone wrong with him, she would have 
done so with somebody else,’ &c. &c., but there had been circum- 
stances in this affair that made it more serious than others ofa like 
nature. To indulge a passing passion (a fancy, as he now called it), 
he had outraged, in the opinion of no less a person than the Duke 
of Latbury, the laws of hospitality—for Phoebe was his tenant’s 
daughter, and the Major had been his guest when he eloped with 
her—and he was an outcast from his Grace’s Court in consequence. 
Moreover, he had loved the girl, so far as he was capable of such an 
emotion, and not only for her beauty: she had a sharp wit and a 
high spirit, which he admired even when he felt their force, as in 
a certain bitter hour (which he well remembered) when she had 
flung herself from him, not without provocation, and exchanged 
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his scorned ‘ protection’ for a life of still greater shame. Iligh 
birth and good society, although of great value as correctives, or 
rather sedatives, of such morbid feelings, do not always succeed in 
stifling self-reproach. And though he had only lied to her as 
gentlemen of the highest fashion—and honour—are wont to do, 
his conscience pricked him. 

Under these circumstances, it would have been the height of 
imprudence to go to his rooms at Long’s, where he might lie 
awake for hours with conscience for his only companion ; he had 
been in such straits once or twice before, and had found nothing 
so beneficial to his moral system—on the principle, perhaps, of 
counter-irritation—as a ‘ flutter’ at the gaming-table ; as playing, 
that is, for stakes far higher than common, and much more than 
he could afford. 

Such is the mawkish milk-and-water character of our modern 
social system, that it is difficult nowadays to find a gambling- 
house in London open after 3 a.m., and even then it must needs 
call itself a club. However, such a club he did know, in Jute 
Street, in the neighbourhood of Charing Cross, and thither he now 
bent his steps. It was an establishment to which, of course, he 
himself belonged, but it was only in part an aristocratic one; the 
members of the ‘ Frobisher,’ as some of themselves (who were not 
upon its committee) frankly ‘acknowledged, were a ‘ scratch lot.’ 
There were some noble lords belonging to it, but also a good 
many persons who were not lords—nor even gentlemen, though 
perhaps they had all been reckoned such at one time. It was said 
of the club that certain of its members carried more about with 
them in their pockets than any other folks in London—and that it 
was all the money they had in the world. This arose from the 
simple circumstance that their play was high, but their credit by 
no means of the same altitude. There were of course little 
memorandums flying about in which the vowels IO U held a 
prominent place, but as a rule there was an indisposition to ‘just 
set that down, my good fellow’; the good fellow, not without 
reason, preferring generally to have the money. 

There was a reading-room and a writing-room in the estab- 
lishment, each about the size of the private room in a hairdresser’s 
shop, and not much better furnished; but the actual necessaries 
of life were amply provided for: there were two billiard-tables, 
and the card-room had accommodation for fifty persons. 

At 3.30 a.m., however, the attendance at even the ‘ Frobisher ’ 
had begun to thin, and when Lovell entered it he found but a 
small company playing their very last game at unlimited loo; 
they had sworn that each of the previous half-dozen games should 
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be the last, but had been overruled by the vehement opposition of 
a certain Captain Langton, who once held a commission in one of 
her Majesty’s cavalry regiments, but who now levied tribute and 
made war upon the world without any authorisation beyond that 
of his own good will and pleasure. He had lost ‘a hatful of 
money’ that night, and was obstinately resolved to get it back 
again, not necessarily from those who had won it from him, but 
out of somebody; and the arrival of Lovell was secretly hailed by 
him with profound satisfaction. The Major was not a very fre- 
quent visitor at the ‘Frobisher;’ but when he did come, it was 
generally, as on the present occasion, with the intention of 
‘ plunging, and Captain Langton was just in the humour to ac- 
commodate him. 

He was a short wiry man of about forty years of age, with that 
air of jauntiness which is so bad a substitute for the liveliness of 
good humour, and a growing tendency to swagger: this last arose 
not from pride (for, to say truth, he had very little to be proud of), 
but from the sense of the necessity of self-assertion. He had never 
possessed the genial and agreeable manner that made Lovell a 
favourite in the club (and indeed in many other places)—and of 
late years ugly stories had cropped up about him, which had 
deepened the unfavourable impression regarding him. Men of 
strict honour, even of the ‘Frobisher’ kind, turned their faces 
from him, and declined to ‘cut in’ at the same rubber, and if 
Lovell had been a more frequent visitor to Jute Street, and known 
the man equally well, he would probably have done likewise. As 
it was, the Major was not displeased when Langton, rising from 
the table with the rest, proposed a little picquet—the stakes of 
which should be proportionate to the lateness of the hour: ‘One 
cannot afford to ruin one’s constitution for sixpences,’ as he play- 
fully observed, though he forgot to point out that one of them—the 
loser—must of necessity do even worse. 

The waiter, who had the appearance of a man who never slept, 
but was very anxious to try the experiment, here ventured to 
observe that the hour had arrived for closing the club; whereat 
the Captain damned his impudence, wheeled his chair to a picquet 
table, and called for cards. If he had been wise in his generation 
he would have spared his oath, and thrown a couple of sovereigns 
at the waiter’s head instead; but the Captain, though liberal (in a 
Shakespearean sense) of speech, was chary of his sovereigns. 

Without daring to reply, the waiter shuffled after one of the 
retreating company, who happened to be on the committee, and 
stated his hard case. ‘Tell Captain Langton with my compli- 
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ments that you have my orders to close the club,’ said that gentle- 
man promptly. 

‘Much he will care about that !’ observed one of the committee- 
man’s companions, as they stepped into the street. : 

‘So much. the better for the “ Frobisher,” ’ answered the other 
gravely: ‘for if he breaks a rule we can get rid of him.’ 

The same idea probably occurred to the Captain himself, for, 
after bestowing on the waiter a choice string of vituperative 
epithets, he proposed to Lovell that they should go and have their 
game out elsewhere. 

‘But where ?’ said Lovell. 

‘Oh, at your own rooms if you like.’ Now, Major Lovell, 
though willing enough to gamble with the Captain at the 
‘Frobisher,’ was by no means inclined to be so familiar with him 
as to ask him to his hotel. ‘Or you can come to mine,’ said the 
Captain, perceiving the other’s hesitation. 

But this again did not meet the Major’s views: he did not 
absolutely suspect his companion of dishonesty, but it did flash 
across him that he had heard queer stories of the Captain, and that 
with his own cards and in his own rooms such a host might have 
the advantage over him at picquet. 

‘No,’ said he: ‘it’s too late, my good fellow.’ 

The Captain’s coarse red face expressed considerable irritation. 
‘It seems to me, Lovell, you are rather funky of the picquet.’ 

‘You are quite mistaken,’ answered the Major coolly ; ‘I am 
not funky of you at any game ; and I want a “ flutter.”’ 

They had put on their hats, and were standing on the door- 
step in the tall and narrow street into which the sun had ee 
penetrated. 

‘Very good,’ said the Captain suddenly, rll toss you for a 
monkey—one toss.’ 

‘Five Hundred Pounds is a large sum,’ answered Lovell 
hesitatingly. 

‘There! I told you you were funky: look here, I’ll give you 251. 
to toss for 500l.,’ and he pulled out his portemonnaie. It had the 
former sum in it—for he produced it—but certainly not the 
latter. 

‘Very good: if you are so keen about it as all that, I'll take 
you. Shall I toss, or you ?’ 

* You shall toss.’ 

Major Lovell took a sovereign from his pocket and spun it 
into the air :—‘ Woman,’ cried the Captain with fervour: more 
than Matthew Helston’s annual income and that of his uncle’ to 
boot depended upon which side that coin should come down. ' It 
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fell in the gutter slantwise. ‘Woman it is,’ cried the Captain 
triumphantly. 

‘It is not: hands off, cried the Major. ‘It is neither the one 
nor the other.’ 

There really was some doubt about it, but the Captain thought 
there was no doubt, and his face was a picture—a score of evil 
passions were crowded into it, but rage was uppermost. 

‘If you don’t mean to pay— he began—— 

‘Be silent, sir,’ cried Lovell. ‘If I have lost, I will pay you 
to-morrow morning ; but I won’t take your word for it. Let us 
ring the bell’ (for the clubhouse door had been closed behind 
them), ‘ and ask the waiter.’ 

‘The waiter is an ass, and, besides, he has a grudge against me,’ 
said the Captain. ‘Let us abide by the decision of the first 
passer-by.’ 

‘Very good; so be it.’ 

At 4in the morning in Jute Street (though it is a short cut 
from the city to the south-west portion of the town) there are not 
many passers-by, and the two men, with the coin between them, 
stood waiting for more than a minute. Then the rattle of a Hansom 
was heard, and as it drew near the Captain stepped into the street 
and held out his hand to stop the vehicle. It had a passenger 
inside, to whom he addressed himself with unwonted civility. 

‘This gentleman and I, sir, have had a little dispute, which 
perhaps you will have the great kindness to settle for us. It is 
simply whether a coin which one of us has tossed up lies with its 
head or tail uppermost.’ 

The passenger murmured something about it not being his 
business, and of the unusual character of such a request: but the 
cabman put in a word. 

‘Lawk a mussy! there can be no barm now we're going home, 
Master Matthew,’ he said. ‘ Don’t spoil a bit of sport.’ 

Thus adjured, the passenger, although with some reluctance, 
alighted, investigated the coin, and pronounced that ‘Woman’ 
was uppermost. 

‘Of course it is,’ cried Langton triumphantly. ‘You have 
lost the monkey, Lovell.’ 

The Major did not speak, though doubtless, like the Parrot, he 
thought the more: but, strange to say, the involuntary umpire 
did. 

‘Do I understand you to say, sir, he inquired gravely, ‘ that 
you have won 500/. of Major Frederic Lovell ?’ 

‘Yes, sir—less 251., I have.’ 

‘Then permit me to congratulate you: I am very glad to hear 
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it.’ With which observation, which was delivered in very distinct 
tones, he stepped into the Hansom and was whirled away. 

* Well, that’s the rummest start I ever knew,’ exclaimed the 
Captain. ‘Did you hear what that fellow said, Lovell?’ 

‘Yes, I heard,’ answered the Major, with an unpleasant laugh. 
‘ He’s a man who owes me a grudge, or thinks he does, poor devil.’ 

‘ An injured husband, eh?’ 

‘ Well, yes; something of the kind,’ answered the other care- 
lessly. ‘ He’s not a gentleman, of course, or he could have had 
his remedy. He’s a jeweller’s clerk ; I saw him at Lady Pargiter’s 
just now; he came to take away her diamonds; he does it every 
night after she has worn them.’ 

‘ What, the diamonds—the Twenty-five Thousand Pounders !’ 

‘Yes, the same. Good night. I will send you my cheque to- 
morrow morning.’ And the Major strolled away with a careless 
air that was by no means the exponent of his genuine feelings. 

‘This will recoup me for that infernal run of bad luck to- 
night,’ mused the Captain: ‘ but it leaves me hardly better than I 
was before—and that was in Queer Street. So the Pargiter dia- 
monds are carried away every night after her ladyship wears them ! 
I have seen the face of that cabman on a racecourse somewhere ; 


he’s a pal of my tout’s, Dick Dartmoor. I'll make a note of that’ 
—and he entered something in his pocket-book. 

If anyone had closely followed Captain Langton, as he walked 
slowly to his lodgings that morning in Golden Square, he would 
have heard him murmur to himself at intervals—rolling the sen- 
tence like a sweet morsel under the tongue—‘ Twenty-five Thousand 
Pounds! Twenty-five Thousand!’ 


Cuaprer IX, 
MR. SIGNET AND HIS ASSISTANT. 


AutnovaH his errand to Moor Street had taken so large a cantle 
out of his night’s rest, Matthew Helston was in his place in 
Poulet Street at his usual hour next morning. It was his habit, 
no matter how small a modicum of sleep he had, so to be; not so 
much from a sense of duty as from a certain obstinacy of disposi- 
tion which forbad him to give way to physical weakness ; and his 
employer was not the man to suggest a less rigid punctuality. 
Though Amy had spoken of his desk, and perhaps imagined him 
sitting before one, with huge ledgers upon it, his duty was not that 
of a clerk, nor did the room he occupied in the least resemble a 
mercantile office. It was more like a moderate-sized drawing- 
room, except that the chairs (though handsome ones) were few in 
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number, and that nobody, however rich or however vulgar, had 
ever had so many articles of vertu crowded together in one apart- 
ment. There were clocks enough to keep time for all eternity ; 
their monotonous and ceaseless ticking would have driven a man 
of more sensitive organisation into a lunatic asylum, while every 
five minutes or so (for they were by no means synchronous) there 
would be a whirr of warning, followed by the striking of the hour, 
notified in a score of ways, from the chime of a cathedral down to 
a peal of fairy bells. The measured dignity of one pendulum 
could be only equalled by the march of a drum major at the head 
of his regiment, while the hurried alacrity of another suggested 
nothing short of a fire-engine at full gallop, or of a trained bull- 
finch drawing water under the eye of itsteacher. Not that Messrs, 
Star and Signet ‘went in’ for clocks and watches at all as re- 
orders of time: that office in them being quite subsidiary to 
their external appearance. It was the precious stones or metal of 
which they were composed, or their artistic beauty, or their quaint 
mechanical arrangement, which constituted their value. The 
great clock at Strasbourg could boast of no more numerous dra- 
matis persone than some of these timepieces ; only, instead of the 
Apostles, the Muses and the Graces were made (by a species of 
poetical justice) to take note of the hours which in their life- 
times they had frittered away. Nor was it in clocks only that the 
mechanical ingenuity of Mr. Signet’s wares was made apparent. 
On the table at which Matthew Helston sat were arranged a mul- 
titude of costly toys, from finger-rings to snuff-boxes, each of 
which vied with the other in producing the unexpected and the 
anomalous. Out of one would spring a Danae pursued by a shower 
of golden coins sufficient to have overcome the virtue of Diana ; 
and from another would fly, with chirp and twitter, a bird of 
paradise, all sapphires and diamonds, who had stolen her song 
from the nightingale. It was to these base uses (as he thought 
them)—the teaching of coral cocks to crow and sapphire cuckoos 
to prate of spring—that Matthew Helston’s mechanical skill was 
now addressed ; and while engaged in these strange conversions, it 
really seemed as though his own appearance had undergone in 
part a kindred metamorphosis, and ‘suffered a sea change,’ for in 
his right eye was stuck a mounted microscope, which caused it 
greatly to resemble the projecting orbs peculiar to the crustaceans, 
Of this contrivance it was Matthew’s weakness to be excessively 
ashamed, and at the sound of a coming footstep, even though it 
were that of his employer, he would drop it hastily, and apply him- 
self to some other employment. Mr. Signet always made a point 
of looking in upon him after any of his expeditions to Moor 
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Street, perhaps to save himself the trouble of going to the strong- 
room, siuce to see Matthew safe and sound was a guarantee of the 
safety of the parwre—and he did so on the present occasion. 
He was a short, dark-complexioned man of about fifty years of 
age, with beady, bat-like eyes (which had, however, detected many 
a false stone in their time), and a certain unctuousness of manner 
which would dry up with startling suddenness on occasion—as 
when any of his material interests were menaced—and presently 
gush forth anew as if nothing had happened. 

‘ Well, Mr. Helston, how goes it?’ This did not refer to the 
mechanism of the bird of paradise which Matthew just then 
happened to have in hand, nor to that gentleman’s state of health, 
about which Mr. Signet cared a great deal less, but was a covert 
inquiry after the safety of the diamonds. ‘ You had a fine night 
for your errand.’ 

‘A fine morning, rather, sir,’ returned Matthew gravely. He 
rather resented the notion, which his employer undoubtedly in- 
tended to convey, that to sit up to 5 o’clock a.m. was, after all, not 
so very late a vigil, and he was also leading up to the expression 
of that determination he had formed to wash his hands of the 
‘ Pargiter parure’ altogether. 

‘ Ah, her ladyship was latish, was she ?’ returned Mr. Signet, in 
a careless tone, but with a sudden fixity in his beady eyes; he saw 
that the shoe was pinching somewhere (though he mistook where 
it pinched), and it was so important to him that this man should 
continue to wear the shoe. ‘These sort of people who turn night 
into day think but little of us poor toilers who have to burn both 
ends of the candle. At the same time, it is something, mind you, 
to be admitted to such terms of—I may say intimacy—with a 
person of Lady Pargiter’s position: to be received in her boudoir 
all alone and at ever so much o’clock at night: ’pon my life, I 
wonder Sir Charles ain’t jealous.’ And Mr. Signet smiled in a 
manner which he intended to be wicked, but which was so very 
little like it, that one may reasonably hope it was not set down by 
the recording angel to his discredit. 

‘It is an honour, sir, that I do not at all appreciate,’ observed 
Matthew frigidly, ‘and indeed I was about to say . 

‘ Stop,’ cried Mr. Signet, holding up both his hands, as if he 
had been a signalman, and Matthew an engine on the wrong line. 
*I can see it all. I know what you are going to say, as though 
you had said it. That woman has been rude to you. My dear 
sir, accept my profoundest sympathies. But she is rude to every- 
body. She is the most cantankerous and contemptible old harri- 
dan. I knew her as Miss Ingot—the usurer’s daughter: and then 
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she was bad enough ; but as the Scripture says, ‘* An odious woman 
when she is married” is ten times more obnoxious than she was 
before. I often almost lose my patience with her myself—though 
of course one is obliged to be civil.’ This last confession was 
drawn forth by an involuntary smile which appeared on Matthew’s 
face, evoked by the recollection of his chief’s obsequious and 
urbane behaviour to her ladyship whenever she visited his establish- 
ment, and notwithstanding that she always strove to cheapen 
things. ‘ Life, my dear sir,’ he went on, ‘is made up of compro- 
mises. What I think of Lady Pargiter is that she has no manners 
and no conscience ; an utterly worthless woman, who ought to be 
put in a bag and drowned like a cat, with a very common sort of 
stone round her neck: but it would be injudicious—most injudi- 
cious—to tell her so. Are such people, then, you will say, to be 
insolent to me—or even to you—with impunity? Well, no, they 
are not: I assure you—between ourselves, my dear sir—I generally 
contrive to charge it to them in the bill.’ 

‘IT am truly glad to hear it, sir,’ said Matthew, smiling in 
spite of himself. ‘ But in my case, you see, I have no means of 
making reprisals. And her conduct is sometimes most offensive. 
She accused me this morning of forgetting to leave her our receipt.’ 

‘You never forget to take hers, I do hope,’ interrupted Mr. 
Signet energetically. 

‘ Certainly not, sir. I was about to say that, if I had tried to steal 
her diamonds, her manner could not have been more outrageous.’ 

‘Dear me!’ exclaimed Mr. Signet, aghast at the bare idea of 
such a catastrophe: ‘I beg you won’t talk like that, Mr. Helston. 
If she did really think—I mean, if so ridiculous a supposition as 
your having forgotten the receipt on purpose entered her brain— 
after supper, you know—she drinks like a fish, they say—vwell, it 
would not excuse her, of course, but it would be some kind of ex- 
tenuation. But if you complain of the terms, they shall be 
raised, and you shall have the difference.’ 

‘Indeed, Mr. Signet, I did not mean that. The pay is no 
doubt sufficient for the service rendered; and, as you say, some 
people might be even proud of the service. But for my part, I was 
about to sa ‘ 

‘Then don’t,’ cried Mr. Signet, with sudden asperity: ‘ for I 
really cannot listen to such a thing. Look here, my dear sir—my 
very dear sir,’ he added, sitting down by Matthew’s side, and speak-, 
ing with more unctuousness even than before, “ An honest woman,’ 
says the Scripture, “is above rubies:” which, however, I rather 
doubt: at least, I never knew one who was above taking them if 
she had a chance: but an honest man is even more valuable—at 
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all events, in my profession. It is a humiliating confessign for 
one who loves his fellow-creatures to make, but a man who can be 
trusted with five-and-twenty thousand pounds worth of diamonds 
in a hack cab at night is a deuced rare thing—nigroque simillima 
cygno, as we used to say at school: a very pretty line, by the by, 
and very suitable, as I have often thought—cyreno for Signet, you 
know—for a motto for our own establishment. If you were to 
fail me in this matter—I say if you were, though you are the last 
man in the world, I feel, to desert your post—where should I find 
one to fill your place? You are, so to speak—like that bird of 
paradise in the snuff-box—unique, and I value you accordingly. 
Only,’ and here Mr. Signet dried up again, ‘ you must not talk of 
giving up your Moor Street errands.’ 

‘ But, indeed, sir, as I was about to say 

‘Well, well, another time—I am just now full of business; 
indeed, I only looked in to say that, as I was passing by Cavendish 
Grove to-morrow afternoon, I would do myself the pleasure to 
make a call, if it was quite convenient, upon Mrs. Helston.’ 

‘She will be very pleased to see you, sir. But why not come 
to dinner at seven? My Uncle Stephen will be delighted, I’m 
sure.’ | 

‘Very good; I will. He is a most worthy and learned gentle- 
man, I hear from everybody. Then we can talk this matter over 
in a friendly way.’ 

It is probable that a call in Cavendish Grove had hardly been 
the prevalent idea in Mr. Signet’s mind when he looked in on his 
assistant’s labours: and, to say truth, the latter's observations had 
first suggested it. It struck him that he might be able to over- 
come Helston’s objections by the arguments of a third person, 
whose influence he hoped to enlist upon his own side: for Mr. 
Signet’s experience of life was that where a man takes morbid 
views, and adverse to his own material interests, his wife deplores 
them, and would always fain win him over to the cause of common 
sense and pecuniary profit. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘IN MEMORIAM, 


From London outwards the whole country was covered with snow. 
Field and garden, meadow and moor, all were as smooth as if the 
earth had been one large bridecake, with salient ornaments of 
frosted woods, and lower traceries of copse and hedge to break 
the dead uniformity of that white and glistening surface. It was 
very beautiful ; and at the first it was restful and in harmony with 
our sorrowful errand and saddened hearts; but after a while the 
monotony became oppressive, and the stillness which had been 
peace grew to be but another name for death. 

At Lancaster however the features of the country began tochange, 
and, in spite of the sameness of the surface, old land-marks revealed 
themselves and roused, as so often before, the first sensation of 
joy at being now fairly at the gates of the beloved mountain-land. 
The grey old castle looked more hoary still, outlined as it was in 
round white mouldings wherever the snow could rest; and the 
rushing Lune was chained and dumb beneath its icy cover. Still, 
the view was as picturesque in its own way now as it had ever been in 
the green and leafy summer; and the sentiment of nearing home— 
of having reached the Beautiful Gate—given by the grey and dis- 
tant mountain forms, was as vivid in the snow time as it had ever 
been in the sunshine. 

And now the way becomes thickly marked by points of interest 
and names of association, like milestones telling off the distance 
lying between us and Home. Carnforth leads away from the main 
track across Morecambe Bay to Ulverston and the old-world 
district of Furness Abbey—to that partly rich and partly noble 
tract of country which the crafly Benedictines cut like a wedge 
right out of the heart of Cumberland and called Lancashire. The 
old Furness Lordship had nothing of Lancashire but the name. 
Geographically it was and is purely Cumberland, including as it did 
Coniston and Esthwaite Waters, part of the east and all of the 
west side of Windermere up as far as Skelwith—then on by the 
side of the brawling beautiful little Brathay to the valley of the 
Duddon and round by the double tongue of land which includes 
Dalton-in-Furness and Barrow, Walney Island and Peel, Swarth 
Moor, Cartmel and Grange—leaving to Westmoreland, Milnthorpe 
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and Milnthorpe Sands. They were an astute set, those old monks, 
and knew the value of land as well as they knew the best methods 
of ‘getting hold of it. When they of Furness planted out their 
monastic off-shoots, they took, at Calder, one of the loveliest 
portions to be found on the outside edge of the mountains. Rich 
soil, a running trout-stream, a sheltered situation, and supreme 
loveliness of surroundings—all for the saying a few prayers at 
stated times, and the public abjuration of certain fleshly indul- 
gences. If only all men could be paid so much for doing so 
little ! 

The whole district taken by the monks of Furness is full of 
romance and historical association. The Duddon was the theme of 
some of Wordsworth’s best poetry ; and at Seathwaite, on its banks, 
rests all that remains of ‘ Wonderful Robert Walker,’ in whom, if 
it may be said without irreverence, the poet surely found a moral 
mare’s-nest that was the only wonderful thing in the matter. In 
our more prosaic days he would have been called a ‘gay guid hand 
at scratting up the pence ;’ and there he would have been left. 

Swarth Moor is the place where the ‘German Baron, bold 
Martin Swartz,’ mustered the forces of Lambert Simnel in 1486; 
and where in 1643 Colonel Rigby and his ‘ firemen’ came in from 
Ulverston to pray to God before going on to Lindal Moor to 
slaughter men. Nineteen years later George Fox went there, 
preaching his Quaker doctrines and converting his future wife. 
Peel too has its history ; so has Walney Isle; so, in fact, has all 
the country round about, not to speak of the rich vein of romance 
traversing the whole of the Calder and Egremont districts. But 
now the various towns of the old monastic Lordship are chiefly 
remarkable for the industries carried on in them and the develop- 
ment of their mineral resources. Large chimneys, earthworks, 
factories and the like poison the sweet air, deface the fair features 
of the country, silence the song-birds and root out the primroses ; 
but in return they give prosperity to the country, the means of 
living to honest men, and they bring warmth and food and happi- 
ness to the home where the women and children abide. 

With one long lingering look back into the dim mirror of the 
past—one glance at the mental picture conjured up by the name of 
Coniston, when a troop of little children with floating hair, bright 
eyes and rosy cheeks, their grey hats wreathed with flowers, their 
bird-like voices singing loud and clear, came hurrying along by 
the side of the lake with outstretched arms to greet the family friend 
—we leave Carnforth which was our station in days when Coniston 
was our home. But those days too have flowed into the great 
ocean of the irreclaimable past. There are no ferns and foxgloves 
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for us now at Coniston; we shall never again tramp over the 
hills searching for moonwort and osmunda with that gentle 
dark-eyed girl; never see that bit of marshy land starred with 
grass of parnassus and bronzed with bog asphodel ; the blackberries 
ripen for others to gather; the nutting days are no longer our 
joyous family festivals ; we shall never again meet those children 
singing as they run; never carry in our arms the little golden- 
haired darling whom the angels coveted and took away; nor stand 
for a second time in the light of that summer sunrise, as on the 
day when all without was peace and love and beauty, and all 
within desolation, horror, and despair. The page isturned. The 
picture which was then so lovely is now blurred by tears into a 
mere sketch of false possibilities; and what once looked like solid 
work destined to last a lifetime has dissolved for ever into a heap 
of sand and a line of vapour. 

Oxenholme recalls the time when those whose destination was, 
like our own, beautiful Keswick, left the main track for the side- 
way to Birthwaite and Windermere. In those days was no rail- 
road from Keswick to Cockermouth ; and we had to do the journey 
from Windermere to Keswick by coach. What a grand drive it 
was, and what breakfasts we used to have at ‘ Rigg’s’! Leaving 
London at nine at night we used to get to Rigg’s somewhere about 
six in the morning, when the summer’s day was still fresh and cool, 
and before the morning mists had fairly risen from the mountains. 
Who that has once seen it can ever forget that view from the windows 
of the hotel, with the silver lake lying at his feet-—the mountains 
flecked with tender soft diaphanous mist-wreaths that half con- 
cealed and half revealed their finer markings—the birds singing 
overhead—and the resinous odour of the pines and larches 
coming in on the warm air like a beloved voice heard after a long 
silence? It was a moment to live for then—and to be thankful 
now that we have it to remember! 

But poetic rapture does not supply physical waste, and the 
fatigue of that night journey demanded refreshment at the stopping- 
place. And Rigg used to supply that refreshment in a kind of 
heroically ideal way. Could a man be canonised for lake-trout and 
potted char—for oatcake crisp and dry, and girdle-cakes moist and 
luscious—for marmalade and raspberry jam—not to speak of 
other matters—then would that cheery jovial old specimen of the 
English landlord be Saint Rigg, the patron of breakfast and the 
minor God of fasting way-weary travellers. After breakfast 
then, giving thanks as well as coin in payment, we used to 
mount the coach of which gallant Arnold was the guard and 
honest Tom Preston the driver, and then off and away through a 
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bit of the loveliest scenery in the world, to the ‘heart of the rose,’ 
to that supreme ‘ heartbreaking’ Keswick. 

How well we remember that road! The drive along the lake- 
side, sometimes with the wheels almost in the water—past lovely 
Lowwood—watching the Pikes standing up as if peering at us above 
the shoulders of their fellows—naming the mountains clustering 
thick as bees at the head of the lake—clattering into the little town 
of Ambleside—then cheerily onward with a fresh team to Rydal and 
Grasmere—fronting Helm Crag where for the life of us we our- 
selves could never make out either the Lion and the Lamb, or 
Wordsworth’s Astrologer and Ancient Woman—past Easedale Force 
—then over Dunmail Raise—skirting by Thirlmere at the foot of 
Helvellyn—through the Vale of St. John with its transformation 
rocks and bold interrupting ridge of Naddle Fell—and so to the crest 
of Brow Top, whence we saw spread out at our feet the glorious 
beauty of our Promised Land, the shining tract of lovely Derwent- 
water with Bassanthwaite opening on to a new world beyond. 
Then down that steep ascent where double drags were used, and at 
one turn of which the leaders could have looked in at the coach 
windows had they been so minded ; past the new church and the new 
district, which made the first break in the old order of things—but 
what a valuable break when that courtly scholar, the friend of 
Maurice, was the wedge !—clattering noisily with sound of horn 
and many greetings into the rough-paved town where the father 
stood with a smile on his face and the sweet gentle sister 
looked up eagerly to welcome, and where every face was familiar 
and everyone’s greeting expected! Well! now we do not stop at 
Oxenholme, but steam onward in the frozen stillnessof this hard 
chill bitter winter’s day, over Shap Fells and beyond, till we halt at 
Penrith, the appointed junction that carries us on to Keswick. 

It is Siberia over Shap Fells. The immovable solid-looking 
mist lies like a heavy opaque belt across the mountains: the 
country is thick with snow; a few shaggy mountain ponies are 
breathing on the snow and making small oases where they pick up 
a few mouthsful of scanty herbage; sheep are nibbling at the 
turnips scattered for their sustenance over the frozen fields, or 
lying still and voiceless in a disconsolate patience that has a certain 
pathos almost human in its hopeless resignation to discomfort and 
hard times. The far-off hedges with their young firs and larches set 
at regular intervals have a curious resemblance to so many motion- 
less rows of ‘McAlpine’s warriors true’ standing shoulder to 
shoulder on diligent guard, their dark coats dashed with white and 
the tufted bonnet at the top of all. No other sign of life over all 
the bleak wide way! How drear and melancholy itis! But what 
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was it years ago when the travelling. world ran by horse-power only, 
and when the perils created by nature were added to by those 
invented by man? Snow-drifts and wind-storms, lightning and 
tempests generally made the passage over Shap Fells at all times a 
work of danger and difficulty; but increase these dangers, these 
difficulties, by a party of men with masked faces and blunder- 
busses at full cock, demanding your money or your life and to be 
quick about it, and then the inconveniences of railway travelling 
in a well-warmed carriage vanish into so many inappreciable 
nothings. Still we shiver as we dart along the slippery rails 
with what seems to us dangerous swiftness; and when we lower 
the frosty window, over which the ice has formed in such thickness 
that it seems we might almost skate over it, we congratulate our- 
selves at all that we have left behind as we wind our way through 
the rich and cultivated valley of the Eden where Penrith has taken 
root and shape. 

Now we ‘know ourselves.’ From here to Keswick the land is 
as our own. Over Hutton Moor to Troutbeck, where we halt for 
those who have to go to Ulswater over there by Wanthwaite Fell— 
winding round the foot of Saddleback, our beautiful Blencathra, 
with its sharp descents and dangerous crags, its fierce accentuation 
of surface, its grand forms, its splendid shadows in summer, its 
gorgeous colouring in autumn—halting at the little village station 
of Threlkeld—on by the side of the bright, brisk, many-voiced 
Greta, Southey’s especial river—over the new railway bridge that 
spans its turbulent torrent—past the dear old woods that hang 
above its waters—coming first face to face with Latrigg, Skiddaw’s 
outpost or sentinel, then finally face to face with the patriarch 
himself—that grand old Jovian Skiddaw, sitting in solitary ma- 
jesty atthe head of our vale, and beloved by us his children 
born at his feet as if he were a human personage, and not a mere 
handful of earth upon the world no larger than a pin’s point on the 
rind of an orange! Never mind that humiliating confession of 
comparative sizes! To us Skiddaw is a mountain Jove if but a 
petty tame uninteresting kind of burgher to the Spirit of Mont 
Blanc, and lower still in the scale to that of the Himalayas and 
the Andes ! 

Covered in snow as he is from crest to foot we can yet read all 
the old letters clearly enough—make out all the old insignia of our 
mountain monarch. There is the portly ‘breast,’ with its jewel of 
cultivation, and there is that silver chain of now ice-bound waters 
which makes a thin white line in the depths of the cleft. There is the 
sharp precipice on the edge of which we wind up to the stone ‘ man’ 
at the top; and there the broad enamelled space, purple in summer 
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with the flowering heather, golden-and bronzed in autumn with the 
dying bracken. That independent little son of his, sharp-nésed 
straight-backed ‘Dod,’ with his ‘cap of fern and heather -set 
knowingly awry,’ stands out even now as an individuality; so does 
Skiddaw’s Wife, and so Skiddaw Low Man. Longside slopes 
away towards Bassanthwaite as visible as in the clearest. summer 
day ; and we see asclearly as if some lines were blue and others red 
the long and lovely terrace where Applethwaite and Millbeck have 
their industries. Though we have only one great flood of white, 
with shadows of varying depth to indicate which is jutting rock 
and which is sudden sharp escarpment, at evening time a rosy flush 
makes the whole vale glow with colour and radiance. It is likea 
silent hymn sent through the frosty air; a hymn of which the only 
dogma is Beauty, the only doctrine Love! 

Nothing is so strange, few things are so sad, as the return to an 
old home where the physical framework remains the same, while all 
the human conditions and social circumstances are altered. The 
whole spirit and almost all the constituent elements of society are 
changed since we made part of the community; and no end of 
Pharaohs have risen upon their several thrones none of whom know 
Joseph or desire to know him. Nature remains the same in its 
larger features ; but life is another thing altogether. Skiddaw to 
the north and Borrowdale to the south look as they did fifty years 
ago and more; lake and river, wood and fell are as when we first 
remember them; but the current which flows through those old 
landmarks has changed their whole meaning and all our enjoyment. 
We are like moral Rip van Winkles revisiting the place of which we 
know every stone and stile, now tenanted by strangers who do not 
recognise us. We hold the first ring and the last ; but the centre 
links have dropped out ; and no art can restore them. Truly here 
stands the Vicarage, much the same as in former time, save for an 
addition that does not show and an erasure which is scarcely 
missed. Here are the same identical chimney-pieces of what we 
believe is oolite marble with the old markings of fossilised shells 
and the like whereon we children saw mysterious heads that 
meant everything and showed nothing, dainty little fairy warriors 
armed de cap en pied, lock-holes that might have been for Blue- 
beard’s famous key, a cat’s head that was perhaps the White Cat’s, 
and a comfortable tame domesticated rabbit sitting curled up in 
enduring content. We miss the huge flour-bin where the mouse’s 
nest full of naked young was found; but we revisit the old pump 
in the scullery. Some of the pretty little hands that used to find 
such a strange pleasure in disobedience at the tail of that pump- 
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handle are stilled for ever in the grave, and others have grown 
hard in the stern battle of life. And here are the white bookcases ; 
but here is no longer the Father, with his keen handsome face and 
well-stored mind, ready to discourse pleasantly on Mosheim or 
Cicero, Doddridge or Pliny, as he stood by the well-known table and 
laid down the law, as a beneficed clergyman only can. 

In the garden we find survivors of those old lavender-bushes which 
even in our own young days were gnarled and twisted like minia- 
ture oaks ; we have still the tangled growth at the end of the terrace 
where purple privet and sweetbrier, japonica and ivy all grew in 
sweet confusion together ; we have the lime-trees where the various 
initials of the whole girl family were cut by youthful admirers and 
may be seen to this day; and the little summer-house where more 
than one idyl was whispered below the breath to be denied the prize 
by the stern veto of Prudence. The quaint old-fashioned terrace 
steps still exist ; though the bees no longer hum and toil in that 
sunny sheltered nook where the dear young sister, who made home 
lovely by her grace and grateful by her love, planted roses and 
beanflowers, thyme and sweet herbs of all kinds for their use. 
There is yet the little slope which used to be golden-red 
with bird’s foot trefoil—the childish ‘ shoes and stockings.’ Does it 
grow there still for new little fingers to gather as ours did so many 
years ago? The garden-beds where we had our lilies and our 
roses, our sweet scabious and our sweeter stocks, our wall-flowers 
and our clove-pinks, are still garden-beds as of old, but their flowers 
no longer grow forus. The merry whooping of the school-children 
released from their tasks, and the ring of the blacksmith’s hammer, 
still float with strange music up to the terrace where we walk again 
as so many times before, looking over the Limepots and across the 
lake to Castle Crag and Glaramara, then round by Walla Crag, one of 
the most picturesque of all our hills on the one side and by 
green soft-taced Maiden Mawr on the other. But the things only 
remain; the heart of those things is dead for us, and there is no 
magic cauldron wherein the old can be made young again. All the 
same the Lady’s Rake, up which poor Lady Derwentwater fled, and 
the Lady’s Pockethandkerchief—that white mysterious patch, which 
she dropped in her flight—still strike the old chord of pity and 
romance. Castlet still stands up like a young prince among the older 
mountains, independent ofallsupport ; anda walk up tothe top would 
be as pleasant now as it ever was when one of the great ‘ treats’ of 
our simple days. But we would not repeat the question which we 
remember through all this misty distance of time, when we asked : 
If this was the mountain whence Christ was shown all the kingdoms 
of the earth when He was tempted of the devil ? 
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All the vale is full of memories. At Applethwaite lived that 
gool old couple—he a handloom weaver, she a diligent and faithful 
housewife—who put their only son to college at St.Bees, and made 
him a priest in spite of poverty and ignorance. They had to 
pinch themselves and him for this distinction; and many a time 
the whole three of them went hungry that the lad might be 
taught his tasks, and many a time too he had to lie in bed till his 
only shirt was washed, that he might one day put on the black gown. 
We children used to go to see the old people and be regaled with 
milk and oat-cake; and from their house we were taken on to 
Skiddaw ; and sometimes, years after, we used to go the whole 
round and either home by Dancing Gate or by the lower shoulder 
of Latrigg and Goose Green. 

Round the lake too was a favourite walk, and in the hard 
winter of 1837-8 (?) when the lake was frozen over, we used to 
slide from end to end daily. There was no skating for girls in our 
young days. That and swimming were unladylike and tabooed. 
There are the crags about Lowdore up which we used to scramble, 
and where one of us had once such a dire mishap. There is the 
gate leading to Watendlath, where once too we came face to face 
on the fells with a fine young bull over which we nearly stumbled 
as we rounded a big concealing boulder on the way; there is the 
bog on Walla Crag where we one day sank almost up to our neck ; 
there the beautiful but dangerous Derwent which carried our young 
brother like a second Hylas to his death; there is the house where 
that quaint good brother and sister lived—he with his flute, she 
with her housewifery—and where we had little evening parties 
with lovers and round games and moonlight walks home all in a 
happy young laughing troop together before dear, sweet, simple 
Keswick knew finery, wealth, or luxury. 

And here is the house where the writer of these lines was born, 
and where that true-hearted, large-brained man who has long been 
the busy owner lies now troubled and stricken. How long ago since 
he came riding over in the light of the early summer morning to 
St. Bees, to try and save the little life that was flickering to its 
end !—and again to a still sadder trial, reduplicated. God bless 
him! He taught us a psalm of gratitude that day which we have 
never forgotten and never will; for the past is as real as the pre- 
sent, and a good deed once done is done for ever. The road past 
his house and through the woods leads us to Water End Bay where 
the old hero.lived his lonely life, and where we used to land for 
picnics and nearly upset our boats in stretching after water-lilies. 
On a rough lake expedition Water End Bay was a delightful 
haven ; as on that day when we, as girls, were out in a crank saij- 
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ing boat with two boys, and escaped a capsize by little short of a 
miracle. 

But time and space are narrowing, and the wanderings of 
memory must give place to the concentration of present sorrowful 
facts. We did not come down to the old land to dream or to 
remember save as an added regret, but to forge one other link to the 
sacred chain of association and sorrow with which our hearts are 
bound to this beloved place—to lay beneath the snow one who has 
lived here among the flowers. She will sleep well in the old 
churchyard where sleeps the sweet mother, lost in her prime and 
before she was known to all her little ones; where sleeps the 
eldest daughter—that young sister whose loss was that cf a mother’s 
twice told. She will sleep where rests the handsome young 
brother carried under by the swift torrent of the treacherous 
Derwent, and where the little one of the second generation, who 
came with the flowers and died before the fruits, has his small white 
stone of loving Memory. She will sleep where sleeps the Father, he 
who was so long the pastor of the dear old flock, the learned scholar, 
the courteous gentleman, the generous friend of all the poor and 
needy, faithful to his ministerial duties but without spiritual 
intoxication or excitement, one who cared to do rather than to talk, 
and to be rather than to profess. Her last resting-place stands 
close to Robert Southey’s and side by side with her own husband’s, 
that munificent Evangelical Meczenas of the vale; while over there by 
Bassanthwaite lies that quiet thoughtful philosopher—that student 
of human life and faithful doer of human duties, whose whole 
existence was like a noble and- harmonious lesson taught with 
dignity to be learnt with respect. He made his brick perfect if 
ever man did ; and there it standsin the great Temple of Example 
without a flaw for even calumny to point out. 

And now our Eldest has gone to join the dumb throng below. 
All her generous hospitality is over; her ready sympathy with suffer- 
ing ; her eager help to all who needed it; her pleasure in this artistic 
pursuit, in that page of beautiful learning, in religious study and 
religious exercise ; her handsome person and her gracious presence— 
all are gone out of the world for ever, and nothing is left but a name, 
a memory and aregret! With her the last link snaps for us of her 
own generation whom she leaves behind. Skiddaw looks down on her 
grave, but we shall not ; the thrush and the robin will come and sing 
above her head, but we shall never whisper to her tenderly : ‘ Poor 
dead beloved !—we loved you and we mourn for you!’ Strangers 
will live in the old house, and the little feet of children yet unborn 
will patter down the old church path, with its tree roots starting to 
the surface, and its jutting stones and rocks to trip up the unwary, 
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as once did ours and hers. Other hands than hers will tend_ the 
flowers which she loved so well, watch over the exotics which were 
her treasures, take pride in her rare ferns, revel in her fragrant 
orchids. Cold and pale she lies under the snow, needing none of these 
things ; with the white funeral wreaths that claim her the bride of 
death, and the cross that emblemises sorrow, stiffened in the frost. 
The dusky gold of the beech-tree stands like some fountain of 
slackened fire against the white background of the snowy moun- 
tains. Its leaves are as dead as these tenants of ‘God’s Acre.’ 
The wild flowers have withered down to their roots’; the birds are 
frozen in the hollow of the trees, and the little brown beasts that 
burrow underground die of cold as they sleep. The end of all 
things seems to have come. But not of all things. Only one 
chapter of human history is closed; only one little volume in the 
great library of the race has ‘ Finis’ written across its page. The 
race still lives :—the law of progress, of delight in life, of glory in 
well-doing, is still the governing law of life. We who still walk 
and wake, have yet our future and our work. We halt, we lament, 
we lay down part of the fulness of joy, as our tribute to death, by 
the side of a beloved one’s grave—but we go on: and though our 
eyes may be dim with tears, our hands must be strong to work 
till we too shall come to the hour when we must fail and fall into 
the sleep which knows no awakening. 

With sadness and reverence we lay her down in her grave; with 
sadness and love we leave her to Nature and Eternity. Her 
pleasant voice is hushed, her generous heart is stilled; those 
whom she honoured in life have honoured her in death, but also 
those whom she misjudged have carried their cross of mourning with 
the rest. Peace be with her! Her life’s task is done, and its 
deeds are beyond recall if not without enduring effect of good or ill, 
ef happiness or pain, according as they fell. Our memorial word 
is almost said ; only one remains; the last—the end of all human 
life and the concentration of all human suffering—Farewell ! 


E. LYNN LINTON. 





A Lover in Spite of Himscif. 
Il. 


‘Hop hard there, stranger!’ cried a deep laughing voice, pene- 
trated by a preposterous Yankee accent. ‘You'd better keep 
your shirt on, I guess. If carving livers is your game, I’m thar; 
but ? 

‘Floyd!’ 

‘Hullo, Tom! Ha, ha, ha! Why, you looked as wicked as a 
catamount for a moment.—Dear old chap, how goes it ?’ 

We had grasped hands; but the next instant we threw our 
arms round each other, and hugged each other like a couple of 
Germans. 

Floyd had grown an enormous moustache, and was as thin and 
almost as brown as an Indian; but he was the same old Floyd, 
lazy, audacious, and full of fun. We sat down, and gazed at one 
another in silence for more than a minute. 

‘ How did you get here ?’ I asked at length. 

‘Well, I dropped round from the plantation. Tired of 
niggers—thought I'd take a rest. Want my portrait painted.’ 

‘I never was so glad to see a fellow in my life!’ 

‘So I thought, from the way you opened that door.’ 

‘ Six years since we parted, Floyd!’ 

‘We never parted at all,ifI remember right. You sneaked out 
of it—too proud to say good-bye to a purse-proud aristocrat like 
me, I suppose. Much obliged to you for the legacy, all the same.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘Nothing particular. I only found you out about three months 
ago. However, we'll come to that presently. Been enjoying 
yourself ? ’ 

‘Oh, I’m all right—at least, until within the last two or three 
days,’ I added, a little embarrassed. 

‘Ah!- Well, you know you always were an eccentric chap; 
and it looks as if you hadn’t changed much, so far as that goes. 
When a man with twelve thousand a year in the three-per-cents. 
takes to living in a German attic on six shillings a day, and 
painting pictures that won't sell for a living . . . eh?’ 

‘The fact is, I lost a good deal of money—after you left, you 
know: and—well, I see you must have heard something about it.’ 

‘Me? Qh, no, don’t imagine such a thing,’ returned Floyd, 
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with a lazy sparkle in his long mischievous eyes. ‘I never hear 
anything, and never suspect anything ; I just take things as they 
come, and never stop to ask where they come from. It wouldn’t 
do, you see; I have such extraordinary luck. It isn’t every man, 
I guess, who would have the luck to inherit a fortune of a million 
or so from a fellow who didn’t know of his existence—and who 
thought all the time he was leaving it to somebody else. But, 
bless you! I think nothing of a thing like that.’ 

‘ What sort of a notion have you got into your head now ?’ 

‘A notion that you’re a hypocrite, for one thing. But never 
mind for the present; time enough for me to walk into you to- 
morrow. Isay, Tom, haven’t you anything to wet a fellow’s whistle 
with? Where I hail from, strangers liquor up when they meet.’ 

I laughed, and rang for beer, which happened to be the only 
beverage at that moment subject to my orders. Old Joanna 
brought in bottles and glasses on a tray, and as she set the tray 
down, I observed that there was a note upon it, in a rather soiled 
envelope, though ornamented with a handsome monogram. I 
took no further notice of it at the time, my mind being occupied 
with other thoughts. The hints which Floyd had dropped made 
me uneasy. I could not doubt that he had by some means either 
found out the whole truth about my transfer of my grandfather’s 
bequest, or at least learned enough of the circumstances to enable 
him to ask me very pertinent questions. And inasmuch as I 
possessed nothing of his command of countenance and readiness of 
wit and self-possession, it was plain that I was destined to let the 
cat out of the bag whenever he chose to make me do so. Be that 
as it might, I was resolved to allow of no readjustment of the 
property ; and as I had reason to believe that my tenacity of 
purpose was fully equal to his, whatever my inferiority otherwise, 
I consoled myself as well as the case allowed. 

Meanwhile Floyd had produced a gigantic cigar-case, which 
seemed to be the only thing in the way of luggage that he had 
brought with him, and held it towards me. The cigar which I 
laid hold of proved to be upwards of six inches in length and 
thick in proportion, while the aroma which proceeded from it, 
even before it was lighted, was such as would have made the least 
enthusiastic smoker devoutly bless his stars. 

‘They’re wretched little things, I know,’ murmured Floyd, as 
he stuck one of these brobdingnags into the corner of his mouth, and 
scratched a match. ‘Asa general thing, of course, I only smoke 
them before breakfast, or between courses at dinner. My regular 
weeds—the big ones—are in my trunk at the “Saxe.” Raised 
’em myself. Well, now go ahead, Tom old man; let’s see what 
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sort of an account you can give of your adventures since the old 
Cambridge days—eh ?’ 

Now, my rejoicing at Floyd’s unexpected arrival had been two- 
fold: first, I was glad to see him for his own sake; secondly, 
because of the sympathy and advice which no man was better 
qualified than he to give me in my present love-difficulty. In‘a 
word, I regarded him as sent by Providence especially to be made 
a confidant of. His proposal that I should give an account of 
myself since our last meeting afforded me a good opening whereby 
to lead comfortably up to the intended revelation. Such topics, 
when one is really serious and in earnest, require to be softly ap- 
proached as well as delicately handled ; and it seemed to me, now 
that I was actually face to face with my confession, that I could 
not begin too far back or work my way along too circumspectly. 

Accordingly, I made my start in the extreme distance, and 
gossiped away volubly enough; but after a while I perceived that 
I was making very little headway. I dilated on unimportant 
matters, and was no nearer the crucial question than when I 
began. Instead of preparing Floyd’s mind for what was to come, 
I was leading him off on entirely discordant lines of thought— 
if, indeed, he were attending at all to my narrative, and not 
rather following out a train of ideas of his own, under cover of the 
smoke-wreaths he was coiling about him. 

Irritated at length both with myself and with him, I broke 
short off in the current of talk and said abruptly : 

‘ By the way, Floyd, you haven’t told me yet how you happened 
to turn up here in Dresden.’ 

‘ Ah—yes—is that all, then? A very interesting story too, my 
boy,’ he grunted, with a yawn; and throwing his arms above his 
head, he indulged in a hearty stretch. It was too evident that he 
had not listened to a word. What, then, could be the subject of 
such extraordinary preoccupation ? 

‘ Ah—what was that you asked me? Oh, how I came here. 
Well, you know I wanted to find you. . . . But come, Tom, since 
you've made a clean breast of it, so will I. I'll make you my con- 
fidant, old fellow. The fact is, I’m here in a threefold capacity—- 
as a friend, as a brother, and as a humph !’ 

‘A what ?’ 

Floyd rose to his feet and sauntered to the window. A pot of 
heliotrope stood upon the sill, and he pulled off the largest cluster 
of blossoms, and began abstractedly to pick away the flowers. I 
began to have my suspicions as to what he meant, but I said 
nothing. After a pause he continued, keeping his face rather 
carefully turned away from me: 
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‘ Well, you see it’s this way. In the first place, I decided to come 
over here on your account—the reason why I'll tell you presently. 
Then; thought I,-I shall see Gwendolen (that’s my sister, you 
know), whom I haven’t met for I don’t know how many. years ; 
and instead of letting her know I’m coming, I'll give her’a sur- 
prise-party ; appear before her unexpectedly—she falls into my 
arms with a shriek—and all that. Now, after my dear. old 
governor's death ? 

‘Is he dead, Floyd ?’ 

‘Eighteen months ago—yes. Well, after that she wrote me 
that she was going to live at her uncle’s—our mother’s brother— 
a good fellow, I believe, though I never saw him. So, as soon-as 
I landed in Liverpool, I went straight there. They weren’t at 
home, and the house was locked up. I made inquiries in the 
village, and was told that they had started on their travels about 
three months before, and the fellow in charge of the house said 
he believed they had intended to take a run on the Continent 
first and then to go to America.’ 

‘To give you a surprise-party, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes. However, I thought I’d try the Continent first, for I 
knew you must be somewhere thereabouts, and I couldn’t go back 
to America without you in any case. So I crossed over to Paris, 
and began beating up the ground carefully. By-and-by I came 
across some obscure intelligence about you; but not a word could 
I hear about Miss Gwendolen. I’m pretty well convinced, now, 
that she is this moment on my plantation in Maryland.’ 

‘ What a pity! I should like to have seen her, too.’ 

‘Oh, I mean you shall some day, Tom; I’m told she’s good- 
looking, though I can’t speak to that on my own knowledge; in 
fact, if she is, she must be very much changed from the scrawny, 
freckled little fidget she used to be seven years ago. However, 
she’s out of the question just at present. But...’ 

* You’ve accounted for yourself as a friend and a brother; 
now for the other thing—the “ humph ” ?’ 

‘You know, Tom,’ said Floyd after some hesitation, knocking 
the ash from his cigar with the remains of the heliotrope blossom— 
‘you know I never was like some fellows—susceptible—always 
falling in love, and all that sort of thing—eh ?’ 

I could not help grinning at this exordium. Floyd, so long as 
my acquaintance with him had lasted, had teen without exception 
the most fickle and incorrigible flirt I ever saw. He was always 
in and out of love, and his longest attachment seldom lasted six 
weeks. The effrontery with which he now recommended himself 
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to my admiration as a model of continence in this respect was too 
much for even my gravity. 

‘I’ve known very few fellows like you, at all events,’ was my 
non-committal reply ; ‘and from what I do know, I should think 
it very probable your time might have come, at last.’ 

‘ Well—only this is no laughing matter, mind you, Tom,’ said 
Floyd, turning round upon me with a countenance of extreme 
solemnity,—‘ it’s very natural you shouldn’t quite understand 
how a man like myself feels when his heart is really touched for 
the first time ; you’ve always been out of the way of such things, 
you know—you never took to women. But my whole soul is in 
this affair ; it’s a matter of life and death, I might say ; 

At this point I could restrain myself no longer, but laughed 
openly. Floyd was so exactly and categorically reproducing the 
dear old incorrigible Floyd of college days, who was wont to 
rave precisely thus about each latest mistress of his fancy, that 
the depths of mirth were stirred within me. He was a good deal 
annoyed at first ; but finally the corners of his moustache began 
to twitch, and his imperturbable good nature to reassert itself. ‘I 
am in earnest, though, this time,’ he persisted, when gravity was 
restored. ‘You know, we're not boys any longer, Tom. You 
must allow a man to have one serious feeling before he dies.’ 

‘So I do, Floyd ; it was only the old associations that tickled 
me; and also another thing, that will surprise you when you hear 
it. But first—go on with your yarn. Who and what is she ?’ 

‘TI haven’t the slightest idea !’ 

‘You don’t know ?’ 

* All I knowis, Tom, that I have seen her, and that I adore her. 
I have never been able to get speech of her, or even suv much as 
find out her name. If she were like other girls, ’d soon scrape 
an acquaintance; but she awes me and abashes me, and I’d no 
more think of being unceremonious with her than with her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. I must get presented in regular form or 
not at all. But nobody seems to know her ; she seems to be travel- 
ling incog. They never stop at hotels, but always go to private 
lodgings, so there’s nothing to be learnt through feeing waiters. I 
first caught sight of her in Paris, and have been trotting round at 
her heels ever since, sometimes losing her for a while, but not for 
long. Yesterday, though, I thought she had given me the slip 
finally; but by accident I heard it rumoured that some one 
answering her description had taken the train from Berlin south- 
wards four days ago. I came on here, on speculation; got here 
early this morning; and sure enough, I had a glimpse of her as 
she drove by in her carriage, not three hours since.’ 
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_ ' By Jove, Floyd! .. . said I musingly ; and paused. 

‘That’s my yarn, so far as it’s gone.’ 

I rose, and joined him at the window, and we both leaned over 
the sill and gazed thoughtfully down on the street beneath. The 
coincidence that the objects of our respective adoration should both 
happen to be in town at the same time, impressed me. It con- 
firmed me, too, in my design of making Floyd my confidant, as he 
had made me his. Our destinies were entangled: and the fact 
that his predicament of not knowing so much as the name of his 
mistress was identical with my own, encouraged me to proceed. 
Exactly what I expected to gain from my confession, I did not 
pause to consider. Matrimony must, of course, be as much 
against my principles now as it had been yesterday ; nevertheless, 
somehow or other, the magnetism of Floyd’s presence had the 
effect of causing me at least to reconsider the matter. It might 
be worth my while, at all events, to hear his opinion upon it: it 
would be an opinion founded upon good sense and knowledge of 
the world. The chances were, I reflected, that he would but con- 
firm my own views as to my unfitness for the married state: had he 
not already insinuated as much, while ignorant of my infatuation ¢ 
I would speak out, then, fearlessly: and I would speak at once. 

‘ Floyd , 

The loud rattling of a carriage over the stones beneath inter- 
rupted me. We both looked down, and at the sight which met 
our eyes we both started. Floyd was the first to speak. 

* Quick! look there, Tom,’ cried he, catching my arm with 
more of excitement in his manner than I had ever before known 
him to betray ; ‘ look, man, there she is!’ 

‘She?’ I cried ; ‘ why, how did you know her ?’ 

‘Know her? Know the woman I adore?’ 

‘ You—adore——’ 

‘She’s the one I’ve been telling you about—the one I love! 
O you beauty!’ and he kissed his audacious hand at the retreating 
carriage. 

I left the window without a word, and walked to my chair. The 
truth was revealed ; Floyd’s ‘she’ was mine: we both loved the 
same woman! The carriage had contained three persons—the 
white-bearded old gentleman ; another old gentleman who, from 
the hurried glance I had obtained of him, reminded me very much 
of Mr. Frisby, our former business agent; and last and above all, 
the lovely heroine of the Concert-garden adventure. 

Floyd still remained at the window, gazing down the street 
after the vanished vehicle: and I took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded me to hastily review my position, and decide 
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what course of action I ought to pursue. It was to be noted, in 
the first place, that although I had been made aware of the in- 
soluble dead-lock between my friend and myself, he was entirely 
ignorant of it. The accident of his having been beforehand in 
exclaiming at sight of the carriage had made all the difference. 
Had my tongue been an instant quicker, he, and not I, would 
have been the disconsolate one. It was fate: and I reflected, with 
perhaps a moment’s bitterness, that fate had always been as kind 
to him as she had been unkind to me. 

But this unworthy mood did not last. If it was no fault of 
mine that I was unlucky, certainly Floyd’s good fortune was no 
fault of his, And as for the present affair, I ought (consistently 
with myself) to rejoice rather than grieve at the turn it had 
taken. If I did not wish to marry, my disinclination now bade 
fair to be respected ; destiny was working on my side, after all. I 
ought to esteem it a happiness, moreover, that it had fallen to my 
lot not only to endow my best friend with a fortune, but with a 
wife likewise: and to do him these favours, too, without his sus- 
pecting that it was from my hand they were received. All this, I 
say, was very delightful from the moral point of view; but I will 
not be so uncandid as to pretend that, at the first blush, I was at all 
delighted. On the contrary, I felt, for the first time, that I was 
by no means so averse from marriage as I had supposed: and that 
my only chance of happiness in that relation was now passing 
away before my eyes. True, the chance had at the best been but 
a slight one; few things were less probable than that I, without 
money, influence, or personal attractions, could ever have won so 
fair a prize as that which I had dreamed of. Yet I perceived that 
T would have striven to win it with ail my strength. I recognised 
the folly and insincerity of my apparent reluctance. I had dallied 
with my great opportunity while it had been mine, and now that 
it was for ever lost, I saw my mistake. Well—Floyd would have 
her; be it so. At least, I would not play the dog in the manger 
with him. I will act as I know he would have acted in my place ; 
and though it might be with a bad grace at first, I must trust to 
time and reason to reconcile me to the inevitable. 

* Wasn’t she divine ?’ sighed Floyd, slowly withdrawing himself 
from the window and returning to his chair. He took a deep 
draught from his beer-schoppen, selected another huge cigar from 
the cigar-case, lit it, and sighed once more. 

‘You don’t know her—do you?’ he next inquired, turning a 
lazy glance upon me. 

‘What do you mean? I know nobody here.’ 

*I was only thinking,’ rejoined Floyd, without observing my 
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confusion, ‘ how nice it would have been if you could have intro- 
duced us. Though, to be sure, no one could know a girl like that 
without falling in love with her himself; so maybe it’s better for 
me as it is—eh? ha, ha, ha!’ 

~ 6Ha, ha! I see~you dread a possible rival in me—ha, ha!’ 

‘Dread isn’t exactly the word, Tom old fellow,’ said Floyd, in 
a changed tone, perhaps fancying (for his perceptions were as acute 
as his heart was generous) that his jesting allusion had hurt my 
feelings. ‘If you were in love with this girl, I would give up my 
chance to you in a moment—-and do all a man could to promote 
your success too. You know what I think of you, Tom; but, 
hang it! we’re Anglo-Saxons; we can’t be always bursting into 
tears and swearing that we love another! But I know what 
you've done for me; and I mean to do something for you, when my 
time comes.’ 

‘All right, Floyd, said I hastily. ‘Only, don’t talk as if you 
owed me anything,’ I added presently ; ‘ because you don’t.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t mean to go to work strictly on the debit and 
credit principle,’ he answered witha smile. ‘ But—since we’ve got 
to talking in this vein somehow, we may as well have it out and 
done with it. I found out, quite by accident, the little ruse you 
played off on me six years ago. I stumbled upon the revelation 
only three months back. And that led to my discovering your 
poverty. Altogether, Tom, it took the wind out of me for a moment.’ 

‘Remember one thing,’ I interposed ; ‘ it wasn’t until after I 
had done that, that the robbery came to light. I expected to be 
richer than you j 

‘I know—I understand. But now, use your imagination for a 
moment, and put yourself in my place. If I had enriched you 
beyond the dreams of avarice, and then turned out a pauper myself, 
you would not feel exactly comfortable, I take it. And if, in 
the course of six years, you had proved yourself a good steward of 
the property, and had increased its value by upwards of one-half, 
wouldn’t you consider it no more than a fair and even thing, con- 
ducive to the comfort and respect of both parties, to make that 
increase over to me, with your best bow, and so live happily ever 
after? Eh, Tom?’ 

‘Thanks, Floyd; that’s all reasonable enough, and the only 
reason I don’t say yes to it is this: I ama great deal better off as 
Iam. Money would not do me a bit of good—dquite the contrary. 
I like to feel that I have none of that kind of responsibility, and I 
like to imagine that I must work for a living. Of course, it is 
nothing more than imagination, for my income supplies me with 
all I need. But it is good for me to have an occupation, and to 
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feel some sort of obligation to pursue it. I’m naturally prone to 
the blues—and if I had nothing to do but to lie back and enjoy 
myself, I should have them all the time. We are constituted 
differently, that’s all. But—thanks, all the same.’ 

Floyd lay calmly back in his chair, and puffed half-a-dozen 
smoke-wreaths ceilingwards ere he spoke again. 

‘If you think,’ he then said, ‘ that I have been doing nothing 
all these years except sit still and enjoy myself, you are confound- 
edly mistaken. I have worked like a horse—though I mayn’t 
look like it now. The possession of this fortune has made all the 
difference between my being an industrious and productive member 
of the community, and a good-for-nothing, lazy detrimental—as I 
should have been without it. No, Tom: trust me, riches do not 
mean idleness: they haven’t with me, and they wouldn’t with you. 
And think, old fellow—you have made a man.as well as a mil- 
lionaire of me: you cannot, surely you cannot, mean to leave me 
under such an infernal weight of obligation. Do be human, Tom. 
You have been generous all your life; don’t begin to be selfish in 
the worst kind of fashion at this late day—and at my expense!’ 

‘Give me a little time to think, Floyd,’ said I, feeling very 
sick and miserable. ‘To-morrow or next day. Remember that 
I’m an old bachelor, and very much set in my ways.’ But the fact 
was, the new complication about the love-affair, which of course I 
was unable to explain, made it more than ever difficult for me to 
entertain Floyd’s proposal. I had a wild idea of eseaping—hiding 
myself where no ingenuity could find me out. 

‘An old bachelor, eh?’ exclaimed my friend; ‘why, I hope 
you don’t call yourself so very old, for I’m at least a year further 
gone than you, and I don’t consider myself “set” at all. “ Ripe” 
is the fitter word, I take it. But Apropos of this, there’s something 
I'd like to say to you, Tom; it’s presuming on your friendship, I 
know, and maybe I ought not to venture. But it’s on my mind.’ 

‘Out with it!’ ' 

‘It’s a little idyl—a bit of a romance, you know, that I had 
imagined. I hoped to take you back to America with me, when I 
went, and I expected my sister would come too. Well, she’s there 
already. But I thought, don’t you see, that you would meet, and 
perhaps see a good deal of each other; and I’m certain she’s a 
girl of fine character, though she may very likely be no great 
beauty to look at; and of course she has half of all I own, and 
will probably decide to settle down over there; and I’ll defy any 
woman who knows what you are to help falling in love with you.’ 

Floyd was actually stammering and getting red in the face. I 
never felt my heart sv go out to a man, before or since. Dear old 
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Floyd! how little he knew what an impossibility he was pro- 
posing. : 

‘I’m not a marrying man, Floyd,’ was all I was able to reply 
at the moment; but I knew that he understood, from my tone 
and look, how deeply his suggestion had touched me. 

After this ensued a rather long silence. At last he remarked, 
carelessly taking up the note which old Joanna had brought in 
with the beer, and which I had quite forgotten, 

‘ Apparently I’m to take your assertion that you know no- 
body in town with a reservation. This looks like an invitation 
from some of the upper ten. The monogram is big enough.’ 

‘ An invitation ?—that can’t be.’ On opening the envelope, how- 
ever, I found that he was right. It was an invitation to a private 
fancy ball, at the house of no less a person than my banker. 

‘It’s very strange ; I never spoke ten words to him in my life, 
and my balance is none of the largest. It’s to-night, too—short 
notice ! ” 

‘ He didu’t want to give you time to refuse. Of course you'll 
go. Let me look at it—* Mr. Wyndham and friend ”—that means 
me. We'll go together.’ 

A good deal to my own surprise, I found that Floyd’s pro- 
posal was by no means so distasteful as I should have supposed. 
The truth was, I much needed some distraction. This fancy ball 
would serve to pass away what otherwise bade fair to be a very 
uncomfortable evening. After a little discussion, therefore, I 
consented to accompany him thither; and as evening was already 
coming on, we sallied forth to procure dominos. A few hours 
later saw us ensconced in a drosky, and rattling over the unever 
pavements to our destination. 

‘I shouldn’t wonder, by the way, remarked Floyd, as we 
alighted, ‘if that divine creature were to be here.’ 

Had this suggestion been advanced earlier, it would have 
made an important modification in my plans; but it was now too 
late to draw back. I bethought myself, too, that it was highly 
improbable—considering how short a time she had been in town— 
that she should have received an invitation; and if the worst 
came to the worst, I could slip away whenever I chose. We went 
on up the illuminated staircase, therefore, and having delivered 
our credentials to the doorkeeper--a warrior of the sixteenth 
century, armed cap-d-pie in panoply of proof—we advanced to pay 
our respects to the host and hostess of the occasion, who smiled to 
us in the guise of Nutcracker and Sugardolly. 

‘It is the greatest pleasure that I meet you,’ said the former, 
in broken English, but with entire cordiality, holding my hand 
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affectionately as he spoke. ‘ We have too little seen of you here 
—you are too much to yourself. It shall be our hope that you 
now do us the honour very often. You shall find some of your 
compatriots here to-night, I think, all very anxious to enjoy 
the favour of your presentation. Dear sir, till our next meet !’ 

Meanwhile, Madame Sugardolly was saying something equally 
civilto Floyd. That was natural enough; his wealth and con- 
sequent importance were probably well known; but I was at a loss 
to understand such a sudden access of flattering attention to me. 
I was nobody, and accustomed to be treated accordingly. Could 
my worthy banker be labouring under the delusion that I was 
somebody else ? 

Leaving this question to solve itself, I took Floyd’s arm, and 
we threaded our way slowly through the brilliantly and grotesquely 
attired crowd. Many a quaint and graceful figure was there, but 
none with which either of us was familiar. I saw that Floyd was 
keeping a keen look-out for some one, and had no difficulty in 
guessing who it might be. But we made the circuit of all the rooms 
in vain. We drifted at length into the haven of a small side-room, 
curtained off from the other apartments by a heavy portiére 
hanging across the doorway. Lights were burning in it, and a 
comfortable sofa stood at one end, but there was no one there. 
It was a discovery of our own. 

‘Tell you what we'll do, old chap,’ said Floyd. ‘It is now 
eleven o’clock. Let us separate here, and pursue our several 
fortunes for the space of an hour; after which—that is, at twelve 
precisely—we will rendezvous in this room and compare notes. 
What say you?’ 

I made no objections, and we separated accordingly, he going 
in one direction and I in the opposite one. For my own part, 
however, I had no fancy to seek adventures, and happening to 
come upon a convenient entrance of a window, I took refuge 
within the shadow of the curtains, and there fell into a brown study. 
There was one aspect of the affair in which my cousin and I were 
involved which had latterly begun to disquiet me not a little. 
It was this:—I could not believe that he was entirely and 
thoroughly in earnest. I had a misgiving, which I could not rid 
myself of, and which his every word and act tended to confirm, 
that he was not seriously in love at all, but was merely amusing 
himself (as he had done a hundred times before) with the pretence 
of being so. If I were correct in my suspicion, then the game 
which was fun to him was death to me. And yet, what could 
I do? Unless I knew for an absolute certainty that this view 
of the case were a true one, I could not in honour lift a finger 
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to avert the consequence ; and absolute certainty, in a matter of 
this kind, was unattainable. The upshot of my brown study Was 
therefore a conviction of my own helplessness: and as I arrived at 
it, I raised my eyes to the clock, and saw it wanted but two or 
three minutes of the appointed hour. 

Edging along through the press as rapidly as I could, I soon 
came to the curtained doorway, and pushing aside the portiére, I 
went in. The room was still empty ; Floyd had not yet returned. 

‘Is it possible he can have met her? ’—thought I. 

Even as thethought came, I heard a low, distinct woman’s 
voice, apparently close at hand ; and following it, a coarse, guttural 
one. I knew them both, and all the blood in my veins tingled. 
Looking about, I noticed for the first time that the room I was in 
opened into another, the door of which was also closed by a portiére. 
The next moment I had thrown it open and stood within. 

I saw the young lady crouched away in the farther corner of 
the room, her face pale, her lips set, her eyes sparkling ; and before 
her, with his back towards me, I saw the overgrown bulk of Von 
Vaust. He was attempting to get his arm round her waist, at the 
same time thrusting forward his coarse face to kiss her. 

As her glance met mine, a light of relief entered into her face 
which, even at that crisis, filled me with a grand tremor of un- 
reasoning delight. Von Vaust saw it too, and seemed at once to 
divine what had happened. He faced about immediately, his 
hand clutching at the hilt of his sabre. 

But before he could draw it from its sheath, I had thrown my- 
self upon him, and seizing him by the collar of his uniform and 
by one of his epaulettes, I exerted all my strength and flung him 
violently backwards. He staggered, but did not fall. I perceived 
that the fellow had been drinking, and was in a mood to commit 
any violence or outrage. His face was red, and the veins of his 
forehead were swelled with passion. 

With an oath he drew his sabre, and delivered his point full at 
my throat. The movement was so rapid that I was prepared 
neither to parry nor to avoid it, and it would have gone hard with 
me; but before the keen steel could quite reach me, my right 
arm was caught by two slender nervous hands, and I was dragged 
forcibly to one side. Von Vaust, overbalanced by the weight of 
his own thrust, stumbled forward ; the sheath of his sabre tripped 
him up, he whirled round and fell heavily on his back, striking his 
head as he did so against the sharp corner of the porcelain stove. 
The blow stunned him, and he lay motionless, 

And there stood I, unhurt, saved by her whom I had saved, and 
who had saved me, and who still clung to my arm, panting and 
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tremulous. It was a moment worth more than a lifetime: it was 
but a moment. 

As I turned towards her, she let go my arm, smiled faintly, and 
sat down upon the nearest chair. 

‘I’m very much obliged to you, I’m sure,’ said she. 

‘I think the obligation is on my side,’ I answered, as awkwardly 
as possible. 

‘Oh no—I thank you—I thank you!’ Her eyes fell upon the in- 
sensible lieutenant, and she shuddered. ‘ Do you think he’s dead ? 
He deserves to be hurt as badly as possible, but not quite killed—I 
shouldn’t want that : I should have to think of him then, you know.’ 

Several hours later, I bethought myself to smile at this con- 
ceit ; but at the time I was quite too much embarrassed and excited 
to think of such a thing. Moreover, I was very badly frightened, and 
that for a cause sufficiently whimsical, namely, that I was hope- 
lessly entangling myself with the woman to whom Floyd had a 
prior and superior claim. Unless I escaped at once, I knew I 
should never get away at all—until I had asked her to love me, and 
she had refused point-blank. And that would be too late for my 
self-respect. Oh, Floyd! why could you not love somebody else! - 

‘I think I must go now, if you will excuse me,’ I stammered. 
‘I have an engagement.’ 

‘But I can’t be left alone with that!’ she exclaimed piteously, 
at the same time indicating the unfortunate lieutenant with her 
foot. I forgave him from that moment. ‘ Won’t you wait with 
me in the other room until my uncle comes back ?’ she continued : 
‘he should have been here before this.’ 

Her uncle! not her father, then! 

She had risen and taken my arm; I gave myself up for lost. 
As we drew aside the curtain to go into the outer room, the 
curtain of the door opposite was simultaneously pulled aside, and 
in came—first, the white-bearded old gentleman ; second, Floyd ; 
third, a military gentleman in the uniform of a colonel; and fourth 
and last, my old friend Mr. Frisby. 

‘Here she is!’ cried the old gentleman. ‘ Gwendolen, my dear, 
allow me to make you acquainted with your brother, Mr. Floyd 
Wyndham. Who is this gentleman? can this be ’ 

‘My cousin, Mr. Thomas Wyndham,’ interposed Floyd, with 
a solemn bow. ‘Gwenny, your most devoted!’ He took her by 
both shoulders, and kissed her on the forehead and cheek. At 
the same time he glanced over her shoulder at me with an ex- 
pression in his eyes, half comical, half rueful. But I was as yet 
too much bewildered to understand. 

‘She’s better-looking than I expected,’ he remarked to me. 
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‘The image of that old picture of her grandmother that used.to 
hang over my mantelpiece at College—recollect?—only her hair 
and eyes are lighter.’ 

Then, in a flash, I comprehended the mystery of the recognition. 
But I had no time to dwell upon it then. The old uncle was 
shaking me by the hand, congratulating me on something, I knew 
not what, and introducing the Colonel and Mr. Frisby. The latter 
almost embraced me. 

‘ My dear Mr. Thomas, I am so glad—so glad! My warmest 
congratulations also—what? you haven't heard. Why, we have 
recovered nearly your whole fortune, my dear sir. Faust, the 
absconder, has been at last arrested. You are a rich man again. 
So glad, so glad!’ 

I was speechless. I could only turn from one to another, with 
a dazed look, as of one half asleep. 

At this juncture the curtain of the inner room was again drawn 
aside, and lo! the lieutenant, with his sword drawn, but with an 
expression anything but warlike on his pasty and woe-begone 
features. On seeing his colonel, he trembled visibly, and saluted 
with a shaking hand. 

* Ha, sir, you are here, are you?’ exclaimed the Colonel grimly. 
*T have been told about you, Herr Faust. Yes, sir, you will dis- 
pense with the “ von” for the future and spell your name correctly 
—you are the son of a swindler and a convict. To-morrow you will 
appear before a court-martial. We shall see, sir, what shall be done 
to a fellow who disgraces his uniform by insulting ladies and—but 
go, sir!—Ladies and gentlemen,’ added the old officer, turning to 
us and bowing, ‘ pardon me that I so much forget myself.’ 

After the poor lieutenant had slunk away, the conversation 
became general, and numberless were the questions asked and the 
explanations volunteered. But I have only a dim and hazy recol- 
lection of what was said. I kept as far away from Miss Gwendolen 
as possible, and scarcely looked at her; but for all that, she was 
the only person in the room whose every word and motion I felt 
and saw. I did not know whether to commiserate Floyd, or envy 
him. Perhaps he scarcely knew himself, at first. But since, a 
few years afterwards, he married the beautiful Miss Maryland, of 
Baltimore, and has been the happiest of husbands ever since, I 
have ceased to feel anxious or conscience-smitten on his account. 

Shall I go on, and tell you how it all turned out? My wife, who 
is leaning over my shoulder as I write these last words, says, ‘ No.’ 
And I submit; for once, years ago, when she was a Miss Wyndham, 
she made me the happiest of mankind by saying, ‘ Yes.’ 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
VOL. XL. NO, CLX. FF 








Our Old Country Cotwns. 


II. 


Amona the most beautiful and interesting railway journeys in 
England must be ranked those along the northern sections of the 
Midland line. One branch leads straight through Cheshire from 
Chester to Manchester. It traverses the length of Delamere 
Forest, formerly one of the principal Royal hunting demesnes in 
the kingdom, and one where it is said that game could be found 
even if scarce in other parts, The ancient trees have disappeared, 
and their site is occupied by a more modern growth. Indeed, 
great oaks or elms are only to be looked for now in private parks, or 
occasionally by the roadside, near some ancient village. In old 
times, however, Cheshire was almost covered with dense forest 
.growth; and when the beautiful old Abbey at Birkenhead was 
tenanted by monks, it is said that Wirral, or that peninsula of 
Cheshire that lies between the Mersey and the Dee, was one sombre 
wood. Now there is hardly a tree to be seen between the Mersey 
and Hilbree Island on the Dee, though an old distich says, 


‘ From Birkenhead to Hilberee, 
A squirrel can go from tree to tree.’ 


The extinct, or nearly extinct, wild animals, such as the badger 
and wild-cat, lingered here longer than in other parts, and some 
years since a veritable specimen of the latter was shot on Peckforton 
Moss by a friend of the writer’s. It was much heavier than any 
domestic cat, and some naturalists say that the wild-cat was of a 
different species. The face and mouth were very wide, and so 
ferocious did they look when disturbed, that it was easy to see 
why to ‘grin like a Cheshire cat’ is yet a common proverb in the 
north of England. 

Watling Street marches in parts along by the railway, and is 
yet the principal road between many old country towns. It dies 
off in a marsh a few miles from Chester, and though it is but little 
known even to the inhabitants of that ancient city, there are a 
series of Roman arches in perfect preservation there. The stones 
might have been shaped and set in Queen Anne’s time, and well 
preserved even then. This journey through the middle of Cheshire 
was Opened up in 1875, and is extremely interesting ; but it is only 
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after passing Marple and taking a southerly course that the beauty 
of the scenery begins to develope. On the right are the broad 
fertile plains of Cheshire with the parks of Poynton and Lyme spread 
out in many acres, and rising in the middle of them is the old 
town of Macclesfield, with its church founded by Queen Eleanor, 
whose memorial crosses have been the models for the best of our 
modern ones, and on which architects, to do them justice, have 
never attempted to improve. It was in this town that the com- 
missioners reported, more than a quarter of a century ago, that 96 
per cent.of the children employed in the factories could read. On 
the left-hand side of the road is a long dark row of hills, some of 
which are well covered with heather, and abound with very fine 
grouse. These hills shut out the Peak with all its romantic 
scenery ; and an idea can be formed of the wildness of the country 
from the fact that between Sheffield, Barnsley, and Buxton— 
quite, as we may say, in tlie most enterprising part of England— 
there is a district of more than four hundred miles in extent that 
has never been startled by arailway whistle. Castleton lies in the 
heart of this region, and its castle was formerly considered to be 
quite impregnable. It takes the name of Peveril from its founder, 
who was a son of William the Conqueror, and it figures con- 
spicuously in Scott’s novel, to which it gave the title. The road 
from here to Buxton is singularly wild, and is called Windgate 
from the rush of air that is always to be foundthere. Dark rugged 
precipices rise on each side, and all of a sudden in one part a bend 
opens out the beautiful vale of Castleton. Castleton is the only 
place that can be called a country town in all this great district ; 
Eyam and Derwent are not more than villages. The wonderful 
stalactite caverns that abound here, and are supposed to cover 
many square miles, do not meet the attention they deserve ; it is a 
great pity they are not on the Rhine, or in the middle of France, in- 
stead of being only a walking distance from Chapel-le-Frith station 
on the Midland railway. The castle here rises from a great rock that 
overhangs the Derwent, and, as Scott says, the ‘ feudal Baron chose 
his nest upon the same principles on which an eagle selects her 
eyry, and built it in such a fashion as if he had intended it, as an 
Irishman said of the Martello towers, for the sole purpose of 
puzzling posterity.” As we proceed along the line, the road 
becomes much more beautiful; and Bakewall, which lies below us 
on the right hand, is a perfect model of an old country town with 
its great church spire and clustering roofs and elm-trees. It once 
belonged to Peveril, but now is the property of the Duke of 
Rutland. Chatsworth Park extends away on the left hand, and the 
railway soon after intersects the ancient liberties of Haddon. Of 
FF2 
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course Haddon Hall needs no mention here; it is certainly the 
most perfect specimen of an ancient baronial mansion in England, 
and even the modern parts are of the early period of Elizabeth’s 
reign. The park is under cultivation now, but it still retains its 
stately appearance, and near the mansion is still left a magnificent 
sweep of old forest-trees. We may note in passing, though we 
are rather lingering on our road, that Haddon belonged at one 
time to the Vernons, and the last male heir of the line was called 
the ‘ King of the Peak’ owing to the splendour of his hospitali- 
ties. The household servants numbered generally much more 
than a hundred. This is classic ground for anglers. Ashbourne 
on the Dove is not far distant, and here Cotton entertained his 
friend Isaak Walton at his country seat, and wrote the second 
part of ‘The Angler.’ He was a charming writer, and nearly as 
prosy as his friend Walton, but he wanted the freshness and 
almost grim simplicity that will make the name of Walton im- 
mortal and the delight of every future age. 

Between Ashbourne and Matlock is a singular old country 
town, Wirksworth, that is quite in the wilds, though now a branch 
of the same railway reaches it. It is a place of great antiquity, 
and there are remains in some of the shops and houses of hand- 
somely panelled rooms and enriched ceilings. In one small inn 
is a chimney-piece of great size and elaborate workmanship, for 
which it is said large sums of money kave been offered.—And 
while on this subject I may remark upon the wantonness and 
selfishness that would remove some old relic from the place into 
which it is built, and take it away to adorn a private property. 
It at once loses its interest, and the walls from which it has been 
plundered lose their interest too. Within a very short distance of 
where this is written is an old mansion-house now cut up into 
smaller tenements, and there are one or two noble old fireplaces, 
and two ceilings of great grandeur. One of these, which covers a 
very large farmers’ club-room, was actually sold for removal to a 
new house that was being built in a watering-place of mushroom 
growth. Here the purchaser proposed to build a room to fit it in 
his new red-brick residence : and whether to admire the purchaser 
or the seller more I am at a loss to decide; but the constructor of 
the ceiling deserves no measured praise, for the pendents and 
bosses were hung on wires with such skill and care, that when the 
first. section was cut out it was found that it must crumble if its 
removal were attempted, and now it remains where it should be. 
1 cannot say if the money was paid in advance, and invested in 
Turkish bonds by the spirited vendor, but we may in srt be: 
permitted to hope so. 
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The country as we enter the southern division of Derbyshire 
is perfectly charming. Belper, which contains the great mills of 
the Strutt family, and gives the title to the head of the. firm, is 
passed, and on the right hand are the dense woods of Kedleston, 
the seat of Lord Scarsdale, and perhaps not inferior in size to 
Blenheim, which was built at about the same period. Derby is 
soon reached, and though its name is the centre of so many asso- 
ciations in English history, the town itself has a very modernised 
appearance. All Saints is an old church, and contains some 
monuments of the Cavendish family; and there is a some- 
what curious chapel on a pier of the bridge that spans over 
the Derwent. It has been the market for great industries so long 
that it has ceased to be an ancient town. Chelluston and the 
charming old town of Melbourne lie on the way to Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, one of the old places that are so rarely visited. Yet it is 
full of interest, and the country round it is delightful. We may 
at first be inclined to wonder at the singular affixes to the name of 
the town, so unlike any other in England ; but their history is that 
there was an ancient family, represented at one time by Conan de 
Toit, who were sovereign Princes of Brittany, and one of them—-the 
celebrated Earl Alan, as he was called—married a daughter of 
William the Conqueror, and commanded the reserve at the battle 
of Hastings. It would be too much to expect a very clear or 
authentic history of the various ramifications of this family, but 
many of the branches attained to greatness, and one of them, a 
count of Brittany, married, at the time when Fair Rosamund 
was spending her summers at Woodstock, an heiress of Ashby, and, 
as he was to found an English house, he took the name of Zouch 
(Souche), which signifies the stump of a tree. 

In the year 1461 Ashby, with many other estates, was granted 
to the excellent and amiable Hastings, whose shocking end has 
been immortalised in Richard III. The splendour of his living 
may be inferred from the circumstance that he had at Ashby Castle 
two lords, nine knights, fifty-eight esquires, and twenty gentlemen 
retained by indenture—and that not an apprentice’s indenture, that 
ends certainly in seven years, but for life—to take his part against 
all persons whatever, the King only and his rights excepted. 
Shakespeare lived so near the times, and the truth of most of his 
historical allusions has been so proved by recent knowledge, and 
in some notable instances by the results of the Royal Commis- 
sion for exhuming ancient manuscripts, that we may take the fifth 
scene of the third act in Richard ITI. as a true picture; yet again 
and again we read it to comprehend what Richard’s motive was in 
his sudden and barharous execution, Hastings was a vast terri 
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torial lord, he had emparked five square miles of land round 
Ashby, and larger possessions hard by; he spoke with the best 
wishes of Gloster’s claim to the crown, ‘In the Duke’s behalf 
I'll give my voice—which I presume he’ll take in gentle part ;’ 
and he doubtless wished to live in quiet on his broad acres, 
But Richard was himseif 

the result—the creature, 

indeed—of the Wars of 

the Roses. For thirty 

years England had been 

torn by the senseless 

struggles. In less than 

a quarter of a century it 

4] is estimated that nearly 

«| half the gentry and fully 

100,000 working men 

lost their lives—this, 

too, out of a population 

not so large as that of 


Remains of State Room. § 


some English counties. 

Nor did it matter at what 

time of the year these con- 

tests were waged; whether 

at seed-time or harvest, at 

the call of the feudal lord, 

the unwilling husbandman 

had to leave his crops and 

his cattle to their fate, and 

with the best weapons he 

could command he had to . | 

-_ patna: sone : Warda's Tower Castle Ashby-deela- 

back, in hardly figurative Cua 

language, his ploughshares 

and pruning-hooks into swords and spears. Relatives were of 
course often by circumstances ranged against each other, and 
hence the mixture which we so often find of hesitation and blind 
indiscriminate fury. Richard, according to Shakespeare, hardly 
seems to have had any designs upon the life of Hastings till 
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slaughterous thoughts overtook him; and the indecision and 
frenzy he showed at Bosworth Field, and which so characterise 
the period, were a fitting termination to the shocking strifes of 
the Roses. They do not exceed in sense or utility a feud in 
Ireland called the ‘ three-year-old,’ and ‘four-year-old,’ where, for 
nearly a century, faction and bloodshed disturbed the country, the 
whole question being that of the age of a heifer. The remains of 
the castle here shown may convey some idea of its former splen- 
dour. The chimney-piece, which would be an excellent model for 
architects, hangs up at almost a dizzy height on the walls; 
indeed, unless the beholder has strong eyes, it would require an 
opera-glass to see its details. The octangular watch-tower is a 
beautiful example of brickwork: I was reminded, on seeing it for 
the first time, of some remarks I had formerly made about the 
excellence of brick as a building material, and also its picturesque- 
ness when properly handled ; but, alas! the heads or hands to mani- 
pulate it have taken another turn, and we must begin again. The 
fragment here shown is octangular, and the chimney stack corbelled 
out on one of the faces increases the light and shadow. Red brick, 
even the small ones of which the lodge is built, is glaring in 
itself, and very apt to run away with its employers; indeed, unless 
sufficient shade and breadth is secured, it is better left alone. 
Lincoln’s Inn, Hurstmonceux Castle, Sutton Place, and other 
well-known remains, will show what may be done with this splendid 
material if handled rightly; but those who designed them have 
passed away and not left many successors. The view from the 
upper rooms of the castle must have been grand; it embraced 
some of the finest landscapes in England. Here Mary Queen of 
Scots was detained on her road from Bolton to. Tutbury Castle in 
Staffordshire. Perhaps she was more of a guest than a prisoner, and 
but for her own misdoings she might have remained a guest in 
England to the end ; but her duplicity and ingratitude to Elizabeth 
compelled the English Queen to deprive her first of her liberty, 
and at last of her life, though this was only when she found out 
that her Scottish ‘sister’ was implicated in a plot of which the 
first act was to be her own assassination. I found in America 
some years ago an old life of Mary, in two volumes, by a Dr. 
Stuart of Edinburgh, and written strongly in her favour; but it is 
impossible to read this without being, like her Scottish subjects, 
almost appalled at her manifold sins and wickednesses. They were 
the ones to imprison her; and she escaped from their anger to 
Elizabeth, who, if she could have cleared away the crimes laid to 
her, would have used her good offices to restore her to her throne ; 
but she had not been long in England before she plotted with 
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Philip of Spain—who contrived what is known as the ‘ Spanish’ 
Inquisition, to distinguish it in wickedness from all other inquisi- 
tions the world has known—to restore her, and even to introduce 
his racks and faggots into England. One is almost bewildered to 
read her defence at Fotheringay, when she coolly says, after 
alluding to her twenty years of captivity, which but for her own 
doings would have secured her the treatment of the most honoured 
guest, ‘I scrupled not to beseech the princes, my allies, to employ 
their arms to relieve me, nor will I deny that I have endeavoured 
to promote the advantage and interest of the persecuted Catholics 
in England.’ This is recorded in the old life of Mary I have just 
named, though probably Camden preserved the speech which 
gives a half-denial to her complicity with the Babbington plot. 
Now, however, her complicity stands out in the glare of day. 
Much of her personal influence was owing to her lustrous beauty, 
and no one can see her portrait at Antwerp, with what Antonio 
calls the ‘ smiling cheek,’ without saying also with him, ‘ Oh, what 
a goodly outside falsehood hath.’ 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch, by a singular coincidence, was visited by 
her son, James I., and here he and his whole court were entertained 
in great splendour by the Earl of Huntingdon. Their stay lasted 
for seventeen days. Anne of Denmark and her son Henry, who 
was said to be by far the most respectable of the Stuarts, stayed 
here in the first place, and James soon afterwards joined them; 
this was in the first year of his reign. 

Then Ashby Castle was in its grandeur, and we can trace out 
at great distances from the present ruins the lines of ancient walls, 
which at some future day may delight an explorer who has per- 
mission to excavate. There must be under the fallow lands many 
invaluable specimens of ancient domestic architecture, such as cano- 
pies and chimney-pieces, that would be copied in modern residences. 
The one shown on a previous page is not very costly in design, and 
it might be enlarged or contracted, though retaining the same 
features. Grose, in his ‘ Antiquities, gives two drawings of Ashby 
Castle, and speaks of its former splendour. There were, he says, 
at the time of the visit of James, thirty knights, whose worldly 
circumstances may not have been very prosperous for the time, 
but they were at any rate of knightly condition; and they served 
at table in velvet gowns, and were decorated with gold chains 
round their necks. Once more was Ashby Castle conspicuous in 
the Stuart family, when the Earl of Huntingdon garrisoned and 
held it against the forces of Cromwell. Like all other castles 
that supported the Royalist cause, Ashby had to succumb to the 
Lord Protector ; and we learn that on August 29, 1648, the com- 
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mand was given to Lord Grey of Groby. He was directed ‘to 
keep the Duke of Hamilton a close prisoner in its walls, and to 
let him have no communication with outer friends. Among other 























Castle, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, from the Courtyard 


notable prisoners that the Parliamentarian army had consigned to 
the walls of Ashby, was the Earl of Cambridge, who was detained, 
as Nicholls’ ‘ Leicestershire’ says, ‘for high treason.’ When we 
consider the great strength of the walls of the castle, and its vast- 
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ness even in ruin, we are tempted to suppose that the fighting 
must have been terrific, and the bombarding powers of the guns 
almost comparable with our own modern artillery; but the fact is 
that we often mistake in looking at the remains of a castle which 
has been reduced by Cromwell, and suppose that all the desolation 
we see has been due to the storm of the battle. Ashby Castle, when 
the garrison of the Hastings left it, was probably not much altered 
in its outward appearance ; a few shot marks made by insignificant 
field guns, and probably a broken gate or two, would be nearly all 
the damage. The destruction of all such places commenced when 
the strife was over, and when Parliament had leisure to look 
around and devise measures for the public safety. To leave great 
feudal fortresses in every county would in those days have been 
only to invite another rising for Charles, for these would be easily 
repaired and strengthened. Accordingly a Parliamentary com- 
mittee was appointed to consider which houses should stand; the 
destruction of Ashby by undermining was decreed, and the Earle 
of Huntingdon went to dwell at his residence in Donnington Park. 
Warwick Castle yet stands entire; and the kingdom would possess 
many such Baronial residences, were it not that the fear of a 
Stuart rising necessitated their abolition. 

After investigating the castle, we returned to dinner at the 
‘ Queen’s Head,’ a ‘commercial and posting’ house. It is called an 
Hotel, though one seems always to prefer the word Inn in the 
country parts; it is more homely and English. Still, it is out of 
fashion, and is only used for very small road-side houses, as a general 
rule. Let the name, however, be as it may, it is pleasing to 
chronicle any hostelrie where one has been well served, and this 
can be fairly done in the instance of the ‘ Queen’s Head.’ There 
needs no letter to The Times here. We had some large soles, 
well browned, and served with shrimp sauce (fish comes direct 
from Lynn Regis), and a dish of beef-steaks that Bucklersbury 
could not have excelled, for half-a-crown each; a jug of Leicester 
ale for sixpence, in which price seems to have been included celery 
and a Stilton cheese ; and we were furthermore supplied with a 
bottle of excellent claret at four shillings. These particulars 
would not have been entered upon, but, as luck would have it, I 
found a letter in the same house written to The Daily Telegraph 
by a victim to Continental charges, and, he even seems to say, to 
Continental cookery, and I could not help being reminded of the 
absurd adulation that even in Shakespeare’s time was bestowed 
on Continental fashions and usages: Lovell, for example, tells 
Lord Sands how he has been cut out in his schemes of advance- 
ment: ‘A French song and a fiddle has no fellow,’ and honest 
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Sands says, in words that should be printed for innkeepers in 
England :— 


An honest countrymar, as I am, beaten 

A long time out of play, may bring his plain song 
And have an hour of hearing ; and, by’r lady, 
Held current music too. 


In the Castle grounds is the church of St. Helen’s, and it is 
full of historical interest. The-chapel shown on the next page is a 
fine example of broken lines, yet uniting very harmoniously ; the 
chimney starting from a buttress is very happy and suggestive. It is 
believed that this part of the church, and the room over, and a 
great part of the chancel, was at one time used for the Huntingdon 
Grammar School ; and indeed there would seem to be some reason 
for the supposition, if the walls inside are of any value as documen- 
tary evidence. There are the places where knives have been sharp- 
ened, and the initials and emblems that are peculiar to a boys’ 
school, and which may be found equally at a village school or at 
Eton and Harrow. The part of the west end here shown has 
escaped the general demolition of the church, for, alas! it must 
be admitted that the lust for destroying old parish churches has 
reached Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Of course it is unfashionable to 
desire to see an old front preserved, and walls are rechiselled to 
represent new masonry. I have spent now three years in travel- 
ling over the more remote parts of England, and I say with sorrow 
that the constant destruction of ancient churches, and that in the 
most fatal and insidious form, is disheartening indeed. The pic- 
turesque rust of ages, so dear to the laity and so distasteful to the 
clergy, is now becoming hard to meet with. The history of these 
demolitions is simple, and one of them is very like another. A 
rector or vicar is appointed to a living, and-he has no knowledge 
of, or sympathy with, his new charge—at least, so far as the build- 
ing is concerned. There ure black oak pews of Queen Anne’s time, 
and perhaps a gallery of the same Cate quaintly perched between 
the nave arches; whilst a round-headed Jacobean window has its 
tale to tell of some benefactor. Of course there is incongruity ; 
nobody denies that ; but it is all of interest and value, and even 
the oak pew of the end of last century represents a period quite 
‘as remote from our own as it was from the Edwardian age. The 
new incumbent is just able to tell the date of moulding or enrich- 
ment, and he appeals at once to his congregation to sweep away 
the venerable incrustations that have grown through the building, 
and have it made like it might, or could, or should have looked, 
indefinite centuries ago, (Of course everyone now knows the date 
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of a door or window or arch-moulding, and I think a further test 
ought to be required of any clergyman who seeks to demolish an 
old building, and he should at least say, for example, whether the 
mouldings—supposing they belong to a conventual church—are 
Cistercian or Benedictine. Let him answer such a test as this 
before he obtains his faculty for demolition, and many a fine old 
interior of the time of Anne or the early Hanovers will be saved. 
To those who, like church ‘restorers ’"—save the mark !—have 


St. Helin’s, Ashby. 


waged such war on all appertaining to Queen Anne’s time, it 
must be embarrassing to find that, less than useless as all house- 
hold furniture of the period was until very lately, it is now com- 
manding the highest price in the market. I do not wish to see it 
reproduced, but at least one may get a gleam of comfort from seeing 
the spindle-formed legs and violin backs keenly sought after by 
those who are demolishing work of the same period in churches. 
Often I have been asked what I would do with the old churches, 
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for, like everything eJse, they must be going to decay; and all I 
can say is, Repair, but do not restore, and leave the time-stained 
livery of lichens and age. Ifa front is ruinous, examine well how 
deep the damage is, shore and prop up, probe the mortar, and add 
fresh mortar wherever it requires raking out. Where delicate 
tracery is in peril, chisel a few new stones if necessary to replace 
any very decayed ones, and let these be tinted to the tone of the 
old. One is often shocked now to see a new stone inserted in grey 
old ones; the constructor has forgotten its colour altogether, 
though so little care would have removed the jarring patchwork 
appearance. Hotly was this view contested and frowned down 
years ago in the various architectural societies; but now more 
humane counsels are beginning to prevail; a stone coloured to 
match a wall, or a stain on new oak, was called a ‘ sham ’—almost 
as gross a one as artificial ruins, or a manufactured pedigree—the 
real issue being misunderstood. The advocates for requiring new 
stones or oak to be tied down to their raw colours could let the 
artistic effect remain, and logically keep themselves secure by 
means of a guide, counting the stones or the oak canopies, and 
ticking off, for the use of visitors, the new ones in a handbook. 
The first point in restoration is to banish all conceits or dogmas, and 
to let the building, thoroughly strengthened, be as it was, say, when 
Queen Victoria came tothe throne. Surely there is historic interest 
enough in her reign to mark a period, and so spare us the bald re- 
storations with every feature fifty years of age swept away. It is so 
easy for a new incumbent to get a faculty to do almost anything with 
his church, and his position places the congregation at so great a dis- 
advantage when he wants the money! . There are not many clergy- 
men now who are quite ignorant of architecture. Most of them 
can at any rate tell the age of a leaf or moulding; and when they 
are appointed to an old church that has no associations for them, 
the temptation to give their little knowledge an airing is often too 
great to be withstood ; and the writer knows by bitter experience 
what it is to find some old church—the bright spot in a village or 
landscape—altered out of all knowledge, and made as prim and 
straight as one that has just been built. Before a stone is con- 
demned, it should be considered whether some of the new solutions 
of silicate would not preserve it effectually, and so leave the front 
in its original state. No wood-carvings are so rotten but that they 
can be preserved in their native colour, and even at the same time 
have the seeds of future decay removed, and this by a beautiful 
process invented by Mr. W. G. Rogers, and described in the 


‘ Builder’ for November 14, 1864. 
One of the chapels of the church at Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
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belongs to vhe Huntingdon family before mentioned, and there 
is a noble example of an altar tomb in the middle of it, with 
a knight and lady, apparently about a hundred years older than 
the time when Mary was the guest of the Earl of Huntingdon. 
But in another corner of the chapel is a monument by Ruysbeck 
to Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, who lived in the early part of 
the eighteenth century, and was the foremost among the gay in 
even that relaxed period. She had a severe illness, and her life 
was despaired of—indeed, the beautiful lines that are com- 
monly attributed to the Princess Amelia, beginning with ‘ Un- 
thinking, idle, wild, and young,’ are ascribed sometimes to her. 
She used to frequent the chapels of the Calvinistic Methodists, and 
belonged at last to them. She was the daughter of Washington 
Shirley, afterwards created Tarl Ferrers, and was born in 1709. 
She married the Earl of Huntingdon at the age of 19, and died at 
the age of 82. She had vast resources, and during her lifetime 
she built sixty-four chapels. Her monument in the Hastings 
chapel is thoroughly characteristic of Ruysbeck and his age, and 
her medallion on it is finely chiselled, and shows a thoughtful and 
pleasant face. 

There are various remains at Ashby marked with the archi- 
tecture of the Hastings family. The ‘ Bull’s Head Inn,’ a small 


hostelrie, has the Huntingdon coat of arms in size quite dispropor- 
tionate to its front. Not far from here is Gopsall Park, the seat 
of Lord Howe ; and here Handel wrote his * Messiah.’ Butall the 
county round abounds with beauty and historical associations, and 
it only requires to be a little better known to once more fill the 
hospitable inns with visitors. 


Since writing the first part of this paper, in which the origin 
of the expression ‘ grinning like a Cheshire cat’ was discussed, I 
have met with a work on Cheshire proverbs and sayings, by Mr. 
Egerton Legh. He took great pains with the subject, and was a 
thorough Cheshire man. He gives two probable versions of the 
saying, but does not consider either of them satisfactory. He says 
that at one time Cheshire cheeses were fashioned in the form of a 
cat, and sold in Bath with whiskers, &c., and this may have suggested 
to the habitués of that watering-place the application of the term 
to some old lady who was not quite in the prime of youth and 
beauty. Of course it would easily become spread through England 
if it originated in Bath. Another supposition is that the crest 
of a lion was common to some Cheshire families, such as the Eger- 
tons of Tatton, and indeed his own family. The signs of the road- 
side inns in the neighbourhood generally had the heraldic device 
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of the landowner, and the artistic efforts of the sign-painter 
resulted in a grin that amused the passer-by, and gave the cue to 
the term. But against this derivation, which Mr. Legh is by no 
means satisfied with, must be put the circumstance that other 
_ counties than Cheshire are equally well supplied with lions for 
family devices, and these are quite as liberally distributed over 
the inn doors. The derivation given at the beginning of this 
paper would seem to gain strength by the circumstance that a 
tradition actually exists in some parts of the forest to that effect ; 
and though wild-cats may indeed have lingered in remote parts 
like the Peak in Derbyshire, they would not be noticed to the 
same extent as their relatives in Cheshire, where those who 
hunted them were among the leading families in England, and 
their colloquial phrases would be copied. Of course domestic cats 
become wild, and lose much of their sleek appearance, and will 
often do more damage to a game-cover than half a dozen foxes, for 
the latter can be guarded against, which the other poachers cannot 
be. Still, these will never become like the real Cheshire wild-cats, 
now probably extinct. 


ALFRED RIMMER. 
(To be continued.) 





M Failure of Fustice. 


I mivE always, I hope, entertained a due respect for the powers 
that be; but I never fully appreciated the position of those powers 
till I became one of them myself, by being ‘ made a migistrate’ 
for Middlesex. Such was the common phrase by which the 
thoughtless throng described my accession to that dignity, but I 
need scarcely say that the correct description of it is that I was put 
in the Commission of the Peace. It is only men of war that are 
‘ put into commission’ on the water, but on land it’s different. In 
ancient boroughs and other places where fine old English customs 
still survive, persons who are thus exalted even have a sword girt on 
them by the corporation, or other important body, kneeling ; but no 
such ceremony now ordinarily takes place. According to modern 
practice, the Lord Lieutenant of the county (after much mature 
thought, and perhaps prayer) selects the most honourable and fitting 
persons for this post, and then appoints them by letter. In this 
simplicity there is perhaps as much significance —for those who can 
see below the surface—as in the more ancient forms of investiture. 

To all outward appearance I was the same man as I was the 
day before my elevation ; ‘ but, ah! the difference to me!’ In my 
inmost heart I felt. myself a custos rotwlorwm, which is not a thing 
to be met with every day, let me tell you-—nor every other day. I 
did not quite know what it meant myself, but—like a professor 
of metaphysics—I was quite prepared to let other people know. 

I caused cockades to be attached to the hats of my men-ser- 
vants, so large that, in the case of the page, some said it looked 
as if the page was attached to the cockade, which, sentimentally 
speaking, he certainly was not, since he complained to my wife of 
its making him an object of ridicule. I sent for him to my study, 
and harangued him—as if from the Bench—in a very satisfactory 
and telling manner, dismissing him after three-quarters of an hour 
‘without a stain upon his character,’ but in floods of tears. I 
found the phrase (an original one, I flatter myself), ‘ I do not seek, 
unhappy lad, to add to the poignancy of your position,’ exceedingly 
efficacious. 

It was my first intention, in order to fit myself for my import- 
ant dutier, to read ‘Burns’ Justice’ from title-page to closing 
line ; but after six attempts—five of which resulted in slumber, and 
the last in one so deep and stertorous that it resembled an apo- 
plecti: seizure—I gave that up, and fell back upon the police re- 
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ports, where, after all, one gets the essentials. I found it good 
practice, so far as deportment was concerned, to address myself to 
organ-grinders in the street, beginning, ‘ Look here, my man, I am 
a magistrate,’ and ending with a quotation from the 4th section of 
the 19th Act of Victoria. Before I had done they generally packed 
up their traps, white mice and all, and, muttering something about 
insensato—which, I suppose, is the Italian mode of expressing 
penitence—moved off pretty quickly. 

I am very far, I hope, notwithstanding what certain envious 
people (who have no more chance of becoming Justices of the 
Peace than Members of Parliament) may chance to say, from 
being a busybody, but I confess that I rather desired an oppor- 
tunity of dispensing justice, not collectively, as it were, upon the 
Bench (where the individual is merged in the majority, or, what 
is almost as bad, in the minority), but in my own proper person 
and at last that opportunity came. It happened, too, in the com- 
pany of my nephew John from Eton, which was all the more 
agreeable to me, as the boy was inclined to be frivolous, and 
needed perhaps to have impressed upon him a due reverence and 
respect for the high office into which I had been inducted. 

We had been dining out at Christmas time with another uncle 
of his in the North-eastern district of London, and had been de- 
tained by the various amusements connected with that festive season 
—charades, snapdragon, forfeits, and gin punch—till a late hour. It 
was a bitterly cold and snowy night ; there was no cabstand near the 
house, and we had started home on foot with the intention of pick- 
ing up the first four-wheeler—my nephew called it ‘a growler, 
though it is nowhere so described in the Act—we could meet with. 
At 12.10, we found one standing at the door of a public-house, 
which at that hour ought, of course, to have been closed, and to 
have harboured neither cabman nor any other customer. With 
the cunning peculiar to those who habitually defy the law, 
the landlord had put the lights out in the house; but, with the 
short-sightedness common to crime, he had forgotten that the pre- 
sence of the empty cab outside betrayed his transgression. ‘ Here,’ 
said I, ‘John, is a clear case of a breach of cap. 7, section 8, and 
you shall see how a magistrate deals with it.’ Perhaps it was 
not only the sense of duty which was actuating me; I was cold 
and tired, and quite resolved upon getting that cab to go home in. 

‘ All right, uncle,’ replied John dutifully enough, but he added 
something which sounded like ‘ Here’s larks,’ for which I saw no 
appropriateness save of the very vaguest kind, in connection with 
the inclemency of the weather. 

I pulled out the front-door bell to its fullest extent, and 
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stepped back into the frosty street to mark the effect. There was 

no sign whatever of movement in the house; so I rang again: still 
nothing happened. ‘John,’ said I, ‘as sure as this man’s name is 
William Wilkins, he shall lose his licence. He has concealed the 
cabman on his premises, and is probably at this moment supply- 
ing him with liquor in contravention of the law. His object evi- 
dently is to persuade me that he and his family have gone to rest : 
but he does not know your uncle.’ Again I pealed the bell, and 
knocked smartly at the door with the handle of my umbrella. A 
window on the upper floor was now opened: ‘ Well, what’s the 
matter ?’ inquired a gruff and sleepy voice, or rather a gruff voice 
that simulated sleepiness. 

‘The matter is,’ I said in an austere tone, ‘ that you have got 
the cabman belonging to this vehicle under your roof, where he is, I 
have no doubt, drinking.’ 

‘Youre a liar,’ interrupted the voice with great distinctness. 

Before I could express my indignation, John burst into such a 
fit of laughter as I should have thought no Eton boy could have 
indulged in: a very loud, coarse, vulgar laugh indeed, I am sorry 
to say. 

‘ Now, you had better trot off—you two,’ cried the voice at the 
‘window. ‘It’s plain you’ve had as much as you can carry.’ 

‘Sir,’ cried I authoritatively, ‘let me tell you Iam a Middlesex 
magistrate.’ 

‘Oh, yes; a likely story!’ was his audacious reply. ‘ You've 
got "Ighbury Barn written upon your countenance, you have. Go 
to blazes!’ And he slammed down the window. 

I regret tosay that my humiliation of mind, which was extreme, 
was greatly increased by the misconduct of my nephew, who, far from 
expressing sympathy either for myself or with the majesty of the 
law which bad been thus outraged in my person, indulged in the 
most unseemly merriment. He ‘made night hideous, as I subse- 
quently observed (borrowing the phrase from a little book of quo- 
tations which I sometimes refer to, and find very handy on the 
Bench), with his uproarious laughter. ‘ Come away,’ I said sternly ; 
‘this innkeeper is evidently drunk ; it is more than ever necessary 
to sift this infamous case to the very bottom. We must now find 
a policeman.’ 

I did not care for the cab now: I was bent on—no, not ven- 
geance—on redress and on the administration of justice. I 
would teach this contumacious publican, at whatever personal 
inconvenience (and it was snowing like mad), that a magistrate 
for Middlesex was not to be set at defiance. I believe that the 
British schoolboy is allowed to have less reverence in his constitu- 
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tion than any Zulu Kaffir, yet it will hardly be credited that, 
throughout that painful search for the officer of the law, John 
was half in hysterics, and perpetually quoting that most offensive 
observation of the innkeeper’s (in which I confess I could see no 
sort of humour), ‘ You’ve got “Ighbury Barn written upon your 
countenance, you have.’ 

It seems to me a pity that a magistrate cannot commit a 
person for contempt of court unless he catches him in court, for 
a little discipline would have done John good. However, I do not 
wish to dwell upon any personal matter. At the end of the next 
street we found a policeman. 

And here again John was nearly the cause of my being dis- 
eredited, for no sooner did I observe to the man, by way of intro- 
duction, that I was a magistrate for Middlesex, than the boy 
broke out into a fresh burst of laughter, which caused the police- 
man to remark, ‘ Had you not better get home, both of you?’ ina 
very incredulous manner. However, I produced my card, and 
that very soon brought him to his senses. He accompanied us 
back to the ‘Seven Stars’ (which was the name of the public- 
house), and there stood the cab in front of it, and the inn in dark- 
ness just as before. 

‘This must be a very old offender,’ I said, ‘ policeman ?’ 

But he did not seem to know whether he was or not, for he 
only shook his head. Our united exertions at the door—and I will 
say that John hammered away at it with praiseworthy vehemence 
—once more brought the landlord to the window. 

‘Oh, there you are again, are you,’ he said, ‘and in custody ? 
That’s what generally comes of *Ighbury Barn.’ 

I was so speechless with indignation, that I was obliged to get 
the policeman to speak for me (as for John, he was sitting on the 
pavement, in apparent convulsions, with his gloves in his mouth). 

‘This here gentleman, landlord, is a Middlesex magistrate ; 
there’s no blooming error about it; I’ve seen his card. He says as 
you've got a cabman on your premises drinking after hours.’ 

‘ He’s a liar, as I told him before,’ was the impudent rejoinder. 

(John here grew worse than ever, muttering plaintively, ‘Oh 
dear, I shall die.’) 

‘No, no,’ said the policeman, ‘the gentleman is O K, and 
you had better give him no sauce, or you'll lose your licence.’ 

‘He shall lose it,’ I murmured to myself, ‘as sure as his name 
is William Wilkins.’ 

‘Well, all I can say is,’ returned the landlord with mitigated 
gruffness, ‘I turned that there cabman out of my house before 12 
o'clock.’ 

Ged 
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‘ But here’s his cab,’ I exclaimed incredulously, 

‘Why, Lor bless me, the man’s inside of it!’ cried the polices 
man suddenly,—and there indeed he was, as fast asleep as a 
church. 

Of course John had a fresh convulsion. Mr. Wilkins inquired 
from the window whether I was quite sure now that I had made fuss 
enough about nothing, or whether there was any other practical 
joke upon an honest householder which, as a Middlesex magistrate, 
I should like to play. Finally, he inquired, with a rapid change 
from irony to earnest, what I was going to stand in the way of 
reparation ? 

I felt. myself so considerably—lI will not say in the wrong, but 
a victim to misapprehension—that I gave Mr. Wilkins a sove- 
reign. I thought five shillings was a judicious investment in the 
case of the policeman, which I gave him to understand was a fee 
for forgetting that he had ever set eyes on my card. And I tipped 
my nephew handsomely, because, as I explained to him, it 
was Christmas time, when no boy, who hoped to grow to be a 
gentleman, ever told tales out of school about anybody, and far less 
about those connected with him by the sacred ties of blood. 

I drove home in silence (save for some occasional gasps and 
gurgles from my yourg companion), meditating upon the failure 
of good intentions and on the miscarriages of justice that had 
taken place in the history of the world. 





What is FJupiter Doing? 


THE question, so often suggested by changes in the aspect of the 
planet Jupiter, ‘What is he doing?’ is again forcibly put by the 
appearance of a remarkable spot of enormous dimensions, and of a 
reddish or orange-brown tint, which has occupied the attention of 
observers for several months, and which seems to be identified, so far 
as relates to position and form, though not in colour, with what 
has been seen on former occasions. 

Probably no celestial bodies reach a permanent condition: con- 
stant change seems a law of nature; but there may be great variations 
in the rates at which changes occur. If we assume as probable a 
modification of the nebular theory, suns and their attendant planets 
are formed by the condensation of matter in an extreme state of 
tenuity, and the mass of suns and planets may receive frequent 
additions in the shape of any smaller or less heavy bodies they are 
able to attract. Our sun is probably a great devourer of meteors; and 
as our earth crosses the orbits of certain meteoric swarms, we have 
showers of shooting stars, fortunately so small that their bombard- 
ment is unnoticed. 

Scarcely anything is known, or plausibly guessed, concerning 
the condition and properties of nebulous matter. If, for example, 
the spectrum of a nebula indicates hydrogen, we may be pretty 
sure it is not in the state of the gas as it is known in our labora- 
tories. The recent discoveries of Crookes concerning the proper- 
ties of matter a million times more attenuated than common air 
lead to the hope that fresh light may be thrown upon many astro- 
nomical questions ; but in the mean time it is impossible to form 
more than a vague idea of the condition of any star or planet that 
does not in its main features resemble our earth; and this can be 
said only of Mars, on whose globe we can discover what is probably 
land and what is water, and see white masses, which it is reasonable 
to believe are snow, form and melt away as the planet’s winter and 
summer affects them in turns. 

Our earth has long been in a state of slow, as distinguished from 
that of rapid, change. The geologist finds the oldest rocks he can 
discover affording indications that they were formed when the 
circumstances of the globe were sufficiently like} what they are 
now for fair comparison. The earth’s surface may have been 
warmer, its atmosphere more moist, and it may have contained 
more carbonic acid than we now find; storms may have been 
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more frequent and more violent, but the assemblage of differences 
between what now is and what was at the time of any formation 
the geologists can reach would not noticeably approach the enor- 
mous difference that separates the condition of our ‘earth from 
that of either Jupiter or Saturn. It is possible that they now 
represent stages which our earth passed through in remote times, 
and they may be undergoing changes that are approximating them 
to our present condition. It is, however, probable that, while 
there are analogies and resemblances in the life-histories of all the 
heavenly bodies, there are also individual peculiarities and diver- 
sities not less important or less striking. 

Jupiter’s diameter is about eleven times that of our earth, and 
his mean density is about a quarter that of the earth, or about 
a third more than water. Now, a bulky body may be composed 
of heavy materials, and still, asa whole, be light, like an iron ship 
or a lump of pumice-stone, that will float in water. The pumice 
lump is light on account of its vesicular formation, so that the 
mass consists of heavy felspathic material and the air it con- 
tains. Extract the air, and the pumice loses its floating power, 
though still far from heavy in proportion to its bulk. Most of the 
earth’s crust is formed of solids much heavier than water. Granites 
are more than two and a half times heavier than water, slaty 
rocks much about the same, and so are ordinary limestones, the 
variations of all being from about 2°5 to 2°9. The ironstone group 
contains denser minerals; red hematite has a specific gravity of 
4°5; magnetic ironstone, 4°5 to 5:2, &c.; and many other ores 
are heavy. 

At some remote period, when only part of the now solid earth 
had been condensed from gaseous and vapoury matter, our planet 
might have had a mean density like that of Jupiter, as its rocky 
materials contain between forty and fifty per cent. of oxygen; 
and while condensations and chemical combinations were going 
on rapidly our globe must have been the scene of 


Thunders, lightnings, and prodigious storms. 


And it is probable that certain stars which have suddenly blazed 
forth with passing splendour have exhibited to us the spectacle 
of conflagrations extending over millions and billions of square 
miles. Colour-changes in Jupiter—such as those noticed by 
Mr. Browning and the writer in 1869-70—may have been caused 
by soda-flames, though not fierce enough or extensive enough to 
add materially to his ordinary luminosity, which is estimated 
as always exceeding, though not ina very high degree, what it 

ould be by mere reflection of light received from the sun. A 
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drawing after Mr. Browning was published in the fifth volume 
of the ‘Student and Intellectual Observer, showing a broad, 
full, yellow equatorial belt; also broad belts of purplish brown 
edged with narrower yellow bands above and belowit, and curious 
white patches in the upper dark belt. The polar belts were 
purplish and olive. The appearance and disappearance of these 
remarkable belts indicated great physical changes, and it is to be 
regretted that spectroscopes could not afford as much information 
as was hoped for. The planet, though appearing much brighter 
than any star, gives, according to Mr. Browning, a spectrum 
fainter than that of a star of the second magnitude. It is the size 
of the planet and his nearness, as compared with the distance of 
any fixed star, that makes him such a brilliant object. The size 
of a luminous body greatly affects our estimation of the intensity 
of its light. Mr. Huggins, at the time mentioned, discovered 
some dark lines in the Jovian spectrum not belonging to the 
solar spectrum, and probably resulting from the absorptive action 
of the planet’s atmosphere. He also pointed out that the remark- 
able yellow colour had been seen some years before. Quite 
recently Mr. Huggins has been employing his large reflector 
to take photographic spectra of the planet, and he informs the 
writer that ‘from G to O in the outer violet there is no sensible 
modification, either in addition or absence of lines, of the solar 
spectrum.’ This is curious, as Jupiter has exhibited a good deal 
of primrose tint, with orange-brown belts and a big orange-brown 
spot. 

A telescopic view of Jupiter usually exhibits some dark belts, 
occupying a zone of considerable breadth, on either side of the 
planet’s equator, with less conspicuous markings nearer the polar 
regions. It is also common to find various-shaped patches brighter 
than the rest. Sometimes the general pattern formed by these 
markings lasts for months with little visible alteration, At other 
times a few minutes are sufficient for changes of enormous magni- 
tude. The first question that arises is, what do the dark bands or 
spots mean? Are they portions of the solid body of the planet, 
which have some fixity of shape, in any degree analogous to that 
of our mountain chains or great continents? Or are they cloudy 
matter of less light-reflecting power than the bright and dense 
atmosphere by which the planet appears to be surrounded ? Or are 
they merely more transparent parts of that atmosphere, through 
which no lower objects happen to reflect light enough to be visible ? 
If the bright parts of the Jovian dise are light-reflecting clouds, 
and the dark belts the body of the planet, we should suppose it 
would be common to see a notched appearance of the edges; but 
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this is not so. ‘ Ordinarily,’ as Captain Noble says, ‘ the belts fade 
perceptibly as they approach the actual edge of the disc ; ’ ‘ but,’ he 
adds, ‘I have seen the belts right up to it.’ The softening of the 
belts, as the planet’s rotation brings them to the edges of the disc, 
probably arises from the dark parts being considerably below the 
boundary of the Jovian atmosphere, and thus seen through a greater 
thickness of it when near the edges. When the dark belts touch 
the edge without noticeable softening they must be higher up, and 
less likely to be any part of the solid body, if Jupiter has anything 
that can be so called. The great spot of this season has never 
been seen close to the edge. A very moderate magnification is 
sufficient to show that as the planet rotates it comes into view 
decidedly at some distance from the luminous margin, and dis- 
appears at a similar distance from the opposite margin. 
Telescopes, under the most favourable conditions, and of the 
greatest power, only reveal very large features of the planet. It 
is impossible to see anything like details of structure, and this 
makes the identification of objects seen at different times more or 
less uncertain. If we had glimpses of great mountain chains in 
Jupiter it would be something like seeing the Andes or the Hima- 
layas all in a lump, from some skiey perch, so far off as to prevent 
the separate peaks and valleys from being noticed. Jupiter is 
about five and one-fifth times as far from the sun as we are—our 
mean distance, according to the last reckoning being 92,620,000 
miles. With the moon only 240,000 miles off, and very frequently 
bearing a much higher magnification than can be applied without 
confusion to Jupiter, telescopes bring no object near. A magnifica- 
tion of 1,000 linear—only usable under very favourable circum- 
stances—makes lunar objects as big, but not as distinct, as a naked- 
eye vision of them would do if it could approach within 240 miles. 
With the enormously greater distance of Jupiter it must be evident 
how impossible it is for anything but huge masses to be seen. 
Jupiter’s atmosphere is much larger in proportion to any solid 
matter he may contain than that of our earth to its solid matter. 
It is also much denser, and from its greater distance only gets 
about one-twenty- fifth as much solar influence as reaches us. For 
these and other reasons it is not unlikely that some of his cloud 
formations may be more lasting than ours. That his gaseous 
envelope is, however, at times subject to violent disturbances arising 
from a prodigious exertion of internal forces is proved by instances 
of sudden changes in the diameter of the disc. The Rev. T. W. 
Webb, in his ‘ Celestial Objects,’ mentions as ‘inexplicable’ an 
observation of Smyth, confirmed by similar observations of Maclear 
and Pearson, all being at different places, namely, that on June 26, 
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1828, Jupiter’s second’ satellite, after fairly entering upon the disk, 
in the course of its revolution, was subsequently seen for, four 
minutes outside it, and then suddenly vanished. More recently 
Secchi noticed a similar phenomenon ; and the explanation can only 
be that Jupiter’s atmosphere was suddenly blown out for some 
thousands of miles and retreated again. Secchi states that on 
April 2, 1874, he watched the first satellite as it was about to cross 
the planet’s disc, which appeared ‘finely undulated.’ ‘ When the 
satellite approached within its own diameter of the margin of the 
planet the latter sprang towards it, appeared to touch it, and im- 
mediately retired. This happened, backwards and forwards, until 
the satellite had plainly entered upon the planet; that is to say, 
for four or five minutes.' . . . The satellite appeared fixed, and all 
the movement seemed to helong to the disc of the planet.’ 

In October 1879 Mr. Kidd, of Bramley, Guildford, saw, as is 
described in the ‘ Observatory’ for November, the second satellite 
first touch the disc, then appear separated from it, and finally 
pass behind it, but remain for some time visible through it. The 
‘Observatory’ for November also quotes the ‘ Chicago Tribune,’ to 
the effect that observations at the Dearborn Observatory indicate 
that changes in the outline of the planet take place from day to day. 
Two sets of measures at the interval of a week are stated to have 
shown a difference in the direction of the major axis amounting 
to 5°. 

When extensive belts or bright portions change rapidly, the 
storm effects must be immensely greater than in any of our hurri- 
canes. Jupiter’s motion at the equator is at the rate of about 28,000 
miles an hour; his daily rotation is completed in a few seconds less 
than ten hours ; and objects in Jupiter weigh about two and a half 
times as much as on our earth. When our winds move with a 
hurricane speed of 85 miles an hour, they exert a pressure upon 
whatever theystrike equal to 36 pounds per square foot. What, then, 
must be the force of a Jovian storm, moving much heavier matter 
than our air, at the rate of 300 miles an hour, as was observed 
on one occasion by Herschel. . 

On another occasion South saw a spot 22,000 miles long, and 
before a friend who was present could commence a sketch it had 
nearly all changed. There may in such cases be violent chemical 
action, a terrific clashing together of atoms, andthe precipitation of 
solid oxides of metals, like the fumes produced by the burning of 
magnesium wire. 

In considering the persistence of spots or markings, it seems 


1 Comptes Rendus, 1874, vol. lxxviii. p. 1468, 
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that the dark ones are more lasting than the light. A dark spot 
noticed by Cassini in 1665 was visible up to 1713, though obscured 
at intervals—at one time for eight years. 

Some interesting white spots were noticed in 1878 by Niesten, of 
the Brussels Observatory, to change from a circular to an elongated 
form as they appeared in the centre or nearer the sides of the disc. 
This would indicate something like a columnar form, looking round 
when seen vertically, and elongated when seen aslant. 

Lately, as already mentioned, a very fine dark spot has been 
seen upon the south equatorial belt. It was found by Niesten to 
be 13” long, and 3” wide, the polar diameter of the planet being 
48’’, When Captain Noble saw this spot, on August 22, 1879, he 
made a memorandum that ‘the remarkable spot sketched on 
November 19, 1858 (nearly twenty-one years ago), reappears— 
or one very similar indeed to it does—to-night.’ 

M. Niesten kindly sent to the writer—who published a trans- 
lation of it in the‘ Astronomical Register’ for November—a list of 
observations of red spots more or less identical in aspect with this 
one, and probably of the same formation. It is not to be expected 
that in the revolutionary state of things existing in Jupiter there 
would be the same persistence of form that belongs to our islands 
and continents; and it is quite possible that there may be huge 
islands of vesicular formation, far bigger than all Australia, floating 
in viscous seas; so that if the figure ofa spot remains the same, 
or spots seen at different times bear a strong resemblance to each 
other, they might be identical, even though there had been some 
change of place. Mathematicians tell us that the flattening at the 
poles noticeable in Jupiter and Saturn, and caused by their rapid 
rotation, would be greater than measurement shows, if such light 
bodies were homogeneous. There must, therefore, be some portions 
much denser than others, and these planets most probably con- 
tain matter in all intermediate stages, from the attenuated gaseous, 
through the viscid, to the solid. It must often happen, as Chacornac 
considered traceable in the sun, that condensation produces a great 
down-rush, and substances that have been solidified falling into 
hotter regions get melted up or vaporised again. 

The great red spot lies like a continent some 24,000 miles 
long, surrounded by a rather narrow sea of light, and over it 
Niesten noticed two brilliant little spots which he appropriately 
named ‘ pearls.’ There is a general concurrence of opinion that the 
big spot grew ruddier than when it first appeared, or rather richer 
in colour; its ‘redness’ has been chiefly caused by the want of 
achromatism in the telescopes employed. Glass mirrors silvered— 
which represent colours most correctly—show the tints tobe orange- 
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brown. The bright parts, as seen by the writer with a With-Browning 
silvered mirror and a fine prism, closely resembled the colour of 
autumn beech-leaves in full sunlight. Some Merz telescopes add, 
from their defects, a purple tint; and an instrument of another 
maker gives the spot the colour known as Venetian red. Dr. 
Pigott, who has a With-Browning silvered mirror instrument, 
and a fine refractor by Wray, finds the latter so unusually well 
corrected that its performance coincides closely with that of the 
former. Colour-changes, both as regards time and intensity, 
may be caused by the greater or less translucency and refracting 
powers of the atmosphere through which any object is seen ; but 
they may also very frequently arise from the greater or less heat 
and luminosity of solid or viscid matter below the cloudy strata, 
and from important modifications of chemical action. Between 
September 3, at from 10.45 to 10.55 p.m., and October 4, 10.40 
p.M., Captain Noble’s drawings, made at Maresfield, show a great 
change in the aspect of the planet, affecting the brightness and 
the tint of enormous spaces. Parts above the great spot which 
were brilliant on the former occasion had become cloudy, and, 
south-east of the spot, there came a round white spot, with very 
dark surroundings. These changes must have affected many 
millions of square miles. 

On October 16, at 10.5 p.m., he noticed the colour of the 
red spot ‘more marked than ever.’ There were also extensive 
changes in the belts, and the polar regions were more cloudy. He 
made the following entry in his note-book : ‘ It is a most noticeable 
feature; the red spot reposes like an island in the middle of a 
light space on the planet’s disc, and the belts, north and south 
of it, seem in a great measure to conform to its curved outline. 
This would indicate a disturbance of a stupendous character, from 
the amount of the area involved.’ 

On the whole, during the season for observation of 1879-80 
Jupiter has been more than usually interesting. From pole to pole 
changes of great magnitude have been produced with prodigality of 
violence rather than with economy of time. Perhaps the mighty 
planet is still in the stage of youth, with blazing and explosive 
energies that a few hundred thousands of years may be required to 
tame down to the soberness of our comparatively quiescent earth. 


HENRY J. SLACK. 





Girds in the Znow. 


BY OUIDA. 


(All rights reserved.) 


THERE was a very hard winter in the world. It was a hard winter 
everywhere, and the snow fell over land and sea so heavily, so 
blindingly, so continually, that ships were wrecked, trains were 
blocked, posts were stopped, and traffic well-nigh came to an end 
in many of the districts even of Southern England, and how much 
more so in the always cold bleak North! Even down in Devon snow 
was deep and ice was thick—even in mild, moist Devon, where 
mostly in winter time the roses blow, and the south winds too, and 
all is green at Yule. 

Some little people who lived at an old vicarage on the Dart 
river did not know what to make of it. None of them, except 

‘Ray the eldest, who was seven years old, had ever seen snow lie on 
the ground at all; he had, and knew all about it, because he had 
spent a Christmas-tide on the moors of the East Riding with his 
godmother; but his brothers and sisters, Rob and Tam, and Dickie 
and the little twins Susie and Nellie, never had seen the earth 
white in this way before, and they were very much delighted and 
very much alarmed, which is a state of mind that has its pleasures 
at all ages, and its pains too. 

These six little mortals lived in a vicarage, and their father 
was the vicar, and mother, alas for them! they had none, for she 
had gone away into the sky (so they were told), when little Susie 
and Nellie came down from there on to earth. ‘ Perhaps it is the 
down off mamma’s wings,’ said little Rob, who could remember her 
very well, and cried for her still, when he saw the fine snow-flakes 
come falling.down through the air. ‘If she had wings, I am 
sure she would come to us,’ said Ray, wistfully looking up. ‘I 
don’t believe she has wings; I don’t.’ ‘But papa says she is an 
angel, and angels always have,’ said Rob, who was very positive. 
‘She would come to us if she could fly,’ said Ray ;—‘ at least, if 
God would let her,’ he added on reflection. ‘Don’t you think, if 
she said to Him, I want to kiss Rob and Ray and Tammie because 
they miss it so, He wouldn’t say no?’ Rob thought a minute, 
then said to his brother, ‘ Papa always says “ No,” so p’rhaps God 
does too,’ 
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‘ P’rhaps!’ sighed Ray with a tired voice. 

‘No’ was always said to them, and how much sorrow ant 
means in the life of a child! 

The vicarage was an old long wooden house overrun with 
creepers, the very house to be a paradise for children and dogs, with 
all kinds of deep old casements and chimney-places, and corner cup- 
boards and pannelled passages ; the very place for twilight romps and 
firelit stories, for fun and play, and mirth and mischief. But fun 
and play, and mirth and mischief, were all a quartette frowned on 
at the vicarage, and though they crept in at times because they 
never can be wholly absent where six children are, yet they came 
in timidly and were in hiding for the most part, and never laughed 
out lustily or scampered about without fear. For a cold dark 
shadow was upon the house and the hearts of its children; and 
this shadow was that of their father. He was the vicar of the 
out-of-the-world parish of Goldenrod, that lay on the banks of 
the Dart in a secluded part of the county, as Herrick’s did 
before him; but he was in every way unlike that bright-hearted 
and genial country priest. . Unhappily for his children, he was 
of a taciturn and gloomy nature, very mean too, and very harsh, 
and the sound of his heavy foot along the passages made Rob 
and Ray flee trembling, and the younger morsels cry. What 
little tenderness he had ever had was buried with his wife under 
the big green yews on the south side of the church, and the 
children were afraid of him; sadly and terribly afraid. 

Their father was a very good man; that is to say, he was very 
truthful, very honest, very laborious, never shrank from any duty 
however distasteful, and never indulged in any pleasure however 
tempting. But he wasa stern man and rigid, and he was also 
very mean ; ‘close-fisted,’ Keziah called it. His parish was im- 
mense in extent, and very poor in what it rendered to him. There 
was scarcely a well-to-do person in it, and the vicar, though he 
had a snug sum in the county bank and was by no means strait- 
ened, lived like a very poor man too, from inclination rather than 
from necessity; his thoughts were apt to be sordid, and his laws 
were apt to be harsh. 

They were very happy very often indeed, because there were 
the old mossy orchards and the broad green meadows, and the 
hedges, and the woods, and the cattle, and the chickens, and the 
huge kitchen, where they could curl on the wooden settles, and 
eat their porridge, and hear wonderful tales from Keziah, who was 
cook, and nurse, and dairywoman, and housewife, all in one. 
Keziah loved them ; she had seén them all born, and when their 
mother had lain dying, had promised never to leave them, and she 
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kept her word, though she was a buxom woman, much beloved, 
and might have married the rich miller that had the water-mill 
eight miles away down the river. But there were many things 
Keziah wished to do for them that she could not do, because she 
never disobeyed her master, and she had to give them water when 
she would have given them milk, and cold porridge when she would 
have given them hot bread, and was often ashamed at the darned 
and threadbare clothes in which she had to array their little 
bodies—‘ the children that ought to be the first in the parish !’ she 
would say to herself. ‘ It is good to be a saint, no doubt; but it is 
bad to be a skinflint too.’ For a skinflint she called her master, in 
the secrets of her soul. 

When the snow fell, she called him so more bitterly than ever. 

The snow made all the little people very cold, and she could 
not set big oaken logs and good cannel coal roaring with flame 
up all the chimneys, as she would have liked to do, and Goldenrod 
grew very damp and chilly. 

‘Run out, my chicks, and get warm that way,’ she said to them 
when the white covering that was so strange to them stretched 
over field and wold, and made the leafless trees and the swollen 
river look quite black against it. 

Ray and Rob were taught their lessons by their father in his 
study, a little dark, close place that was as terrible to them as if 
it had been a torture-chamber, for their acquaintance with letters 
was small and with the cane was large, and their canings were 
always given them there. But this morning they were free, for 
their father had been called away to a dying parishioner on 
the other side of the big brown moor that shelved away from 
the edge of their orchards. So Rob and Ray ran out into the 
air and dragged their little brothers with them, and the babies 
even in their wooden cart, and romped about, and raced, and slid, 
and pelted, and danced, and made themselves merry, as though no 
cane were lying on the study table, and no blurred copy-books 
waiting, grim and grimy. They played at sledging, of which they 
nad some prints in Christmas papers, and made believe the babies 
were princesses; then they played at being Napoleon at Moscow, 
whose story Ray had just come to in their ‘ Markham’s History,’ and 
were so delighted with their marches and battles, and their own 
deaths and burials in the snow, that they never heard the one step 
which at all times sent a tremor of fear through them. The cold 
voice of the vicar cleft the cold air like a knife. 

‘ Are your lessons done ?’ 

Rob, who was burying Tammie in the snow, and Ray, who was 
earrying Dickie as a frost-bitten soldier of the Old Guard on his 
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shoulders, both heard, and their innocent sport ceased as a dog’s 
play ceases at the harsh crack of a whip. 

Ray, grown whiter than the snow, alone spoke. 

‘We have done no lessons, papa,’ 

‘What have you done, then ?’ 

‘ We have been at play.’ 

‘Very well. Go into the study.’ 

Rob began to cry, and Ray’s lips quivered. They knew what 
the order meant. 

‘It was my fault, master, all mine,’ cried Keziah, running 
out, but the vicar put her aside. 

‘You spoil the children, that is well known,’ he said coldly. 
‘ But the boys are too old not to know their own duty.’ 

Keziah spoke in vain; the boys were bidden go to the study. 

‘Whip only me, papa,’ said Ray timidly, ‘only me, please, 
because, if I had stayed in, Rob would have stayed in too.’ 

The vicar in his inmost soul recognised the generosity of the 
plea, and felt proud of his little son, but he did not seem to have 
heard it, and he gave both equal punishment upon the palms of 
their small sunburnt cold hands. Then they were shut in to do 
their lessons, with two hunches of dry bread instead of dinner. 

The vicar was a man who held discipline in high esteem and 
enforced it. 

They did their lessons, Ray quickly, Rob tardily, both watering 
the pages of primer and copy-book with scalding tears. Then 
they huddled together in the deep bay of the one narrow window 
to hear each other repeat what they had had to learn by rote. 
The casement looked on the lawn at the side of the house; on 
the grass was a big old hawthorn-tree, and under the tree were 
huddled together, like themselves, scores of birds. 

‘Do look at the birds,’ says Ray. ‘ How pluffed out they look 
and how dull, and all their feathers stick upright.’ 

‘ They’re cold,’ said Rob thoughtfully, and added with fellow- 
feeling, as he heard the sound of dishes and knives and forks in 
the adjoining chamber : 

‘P’rhaps they’re hungry too,’ 

‘Hungry ?’ repeated Ray, who had never thought how birds 
lived. Then the colour flushed back into his little pale face, he 
jumped up, and upset all the lesson-books. 

‘Of course they are hungry—how silly I am!—the ground is 
frozen—they eat worms and seeds, and now they can’t get any. 
Oh, the poor, poor, poor little things !’ 

He jumped off the window-seat, got his dry bread, and jumped 
on again, threw open one of the leaded window-panes, and 
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crumbled up his bread and flung it out to the birds. Instantly 
they darted down, a motley little throng; brown sparrows, grey 
linnets, speckled thrushes, chaffinches with their variegated wings, 
three big blackbirds, one tiny blue tomtit, and many robins. 
They were no longer dull; they hopped and pecked and flut- 
tered and chirped to each other and ate in concert, and were 
very much better behaved than a famished crowd of human 
beings ever would have been. 

The great hawthorn-tree spread above them, glittering with 
icicles on every branch, the white hard smooth snow was beneath 
them, the bright-natured feathered things soon grew themselves 
again, and their, merry chirping made the frosty air alive with 
Lieder ohne Worte, as gaily as if the hawthorn-tree were in flower 
and they at work in it making their nests. Rob and Ray were in 
ecstasies; they hung against the casement, pouring out showers of 
crumbs, laughing and half-crying in delight at their clever and 
wonderful discovery that the birds in the snow had been hungry. 
They never remembered that they would be very hungry them- 
selves, for in their excitement and sympathy they had crumbled 
away both bits of bread. They watched the little multitude eat 
every crumb, shake out their feathers and fly away. One robin flew 
up to the lower boughs of the hawthorn, and sang as if he were 
deputed by the rest to speak their common praise and thanks- 
giving. 

‘Oh, how lovely!’ cried Ray with clasped hands and caught 
breath. ‘Oh, how beautiful! Oh, how clever of you, Rob, to 


remember they were hungry.’ 
‘And me who isn’t clever!’ said Rob with a little chuckle of 


content. 
‘What are you doing at the window, boys?’ said their father’s 


voice. 
All their joy ceased, and the robin flew away. Rob was the 


one this time to answer. 

‘We gived our bread to the dicky-birds. It was me thought 
of it.’ 

¢ All your bread ?’ 

‘Yes, papa; both bits.’ 

The vicar frowned. 

‘Then you may go hungry until your tea-time ; and remember 
that I will have no folly of the kind again. Keep your crusts for 
worthier objects. Birds are mere thieves. They steal fruit and 
grain; and it is God’s merciful provision that frost should come 
to aid, amidst other of His means, in the destruction of their 
numbers. It is very impious to interfere with God’s designs,’ 
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Ray’s face grew very weary and perplexed; Rob’s very grave 
and resolute. 

‘God kills birds ?’ Rob asked at last. 

His father replied, ‘ The frost God sends kills them—yes.’ 

‘TI don’t like God, then,’ Rob said, after a little while. 

‘Hush!’ said Ray. ‘God is good. Papa it is that makes 
some mistake.’ 

Their father grew grey with horror, and stcny white with rage. 
Were these blasphemers his own children ? 

They were once more punished alike. They were this time 
flogged instead of being caned, and their little stiff hands were set 
to write in large crooked characters, ‘ Frost is a provision of nature, 
instituted by the mercy of God, to destroy the numbers of birds 
that devastate the autumn crops of farmers and destroy the buds of 
gardeners’ summer fruits.’ 

‘It is not true, said Ray between his teeth, as his hands tra- 
velled painfully over the long sentence. ‘I am quite sure it is not 
true.’ 

‘No, it isn’t true,’ said his echo, Rob, whose chubby, fat fingers 
could scarcely manage, at the best of times, to make a round O, 
and now that they were numbed with cold could not do it anyhow. 
‘I don’t care for the farmers,’ added Rob. ‘ The farmers trap the 
bunnies; that they do.’ 

Ray did not say anything; his heart was too heavy for talk ; 
he had read in one of the story-books at his godmother’s of a 
northern country, where a sheaf of wheat is tied up above the door- 
way for the frozen birds in winter-time ; he wished they were ix 
that country. He and Rob cried themselves to sleep that night, 
for their little bones were all aching, and both their hearts too. 

In the morning, when they got up, they ran to the window. It 
was scarcely light; a big white moon was just vanishing over the 
brown edge of the moor; snow had fallen all night, the duck-pond 
was frozen over, the cold was great; on the sill of their casement 
there lay a little dead bird. 

It was a young goldfinch. 

Ray choked all over as he saw it; Rob’s cheeks grew red with 
rage, 

‘Oh, the poor, poor, poor little dear!’ they sobbed together, and 
life seemed so dreadful to them both that they clung crying to one 
another. This hard, cold, white world in which God let the 
dickey-birds die—it frightened them as they had been frightened 
when they heard the sods beaten down above the grave where 
their mother’s body was. 

Ray looked up suddenly with a great light in his eyes. 
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‘I will give the birds my breakfast, and papa may kill me!’ 

‘Me too,’ said Rob, who would not be behind in any act or 
word, though his heart gave a terrible throb, for he was very hungry 
this chilly morning. 

‘It will hurt to go without anything,’ he whispered ; ‘ won’t it 
hurt, Ray ?’ 

‘Of course it will hurt,’ said Ray, with scorn in his steadfast, 
shining eyes. ‘It hurt all the martyrs, but they did it.’ 

Rob shut his little, firm, rosy mouth, and resolved to demur no 
more. 

Ray was always telling him about the martyrs, but Rob did 
not care much for them; he cared more for the bunnies in the 
traps. 

‘Let us go,’ said Ray, and together, hand in hand, they trotted 
down the old dark, steep, oak stairs. 

The children always had their first meal in the kitchen, for 
the convenience of Keziah and the quietude of their father. 
They all sat round the deal table before the fire, the little ones 
in their high chairs, Rob and Ray on wooden stools. 

For breakfast they had porridge sometimes ; this morning they 
had milk-and-water in their mugs, and bread, and Keziah for a 
treat added honey, ‘ because it is so nigh Yule,’ as she said, for it 
was the twenty-third of December. 

Ray looked at the honey and bread. 

‘Is it my own, this ?’ 

‘Yes, dear,’ said Keziah, wondering. 

«I may eat it or not eat it as I like?’ 

‘For sure, my dear. What big eyes you make, my Raidie, 
for naught.’ 

Ray looked at his bread with a swelling heart. He had all 
the hunger of a seven-year-old country boy; but he saw in his 
fancy all the birds of the world lying dying. He rose up and 
took his bread in his hands, and, with a glance at his brother, 
went to the kitchen door. Rob, with a tear rolling down each 
cheek, bravely grasped his bread and followed. Their nurse did 
not notice them, her back was turned as she fed the little twin 
yirls. 
tol Papa may kill us, but God won’t be angry,’ said Ray calmly, 
and never one of the martyrs he loved had felt more solemn and 
more sure. Then he began to crumble his bread and throw it 
out on the snow. 

Rob took one big bite that he could not help, then valorously 
flung is haway in large morsels. 
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From a lattice above them the voice of their father thundered. 

‘I will have no such waste in my household. Disobedient 
and wicked children! is my word not law?’ 

‘He may kill me, I do not mind,’ said Ray with a pale firm 
face. 

Rob frowned and looked surly. 

‘Tt isn’t waste. It’ud have been in our tummies, and now it’s 
in the dick~-birds.’ 

Meanwhile the feathered multitude of the old hawthorn-tree 
and all the hedges round, were flocking joyous round to share the 
alms. 

Their father’s step came down the stairs in haste and called 
Keziah. 

‘Job Stevens has cut his hand off chopping furze; he is at 
the point of death; they have come for me this moment ;—take 
these children in and lock them in the study; they will have their 
chastisement when I return.’ - 

‘Yes, your reverence,’ said Keziah in amazement. ‘ But, sir— 
Job Stevens’s is sixteen mile if one, and in the snow——’ 

‘I must walk, of course,’ said her master hastily; ‘no horse 
could get along. That is nothing. Lock these boys in, and do 
not let them out till I come back.’ 

Then the vicar threw his cloak about him, and went out to- 
wards the moor in the teeth of the savage north wind. Rob and 
Ray stood motionless. 

Their nurse came out to them. 

‘ My darlings, you heard the orders that the master gave,’ she 
said, with the water in her honest eyes. 

Rob threw his fat arms about her. 

‘Yes, but he’s gone, Nursie: you won’t lock us in?’ 

Keziah hesitated; and kissed his curls. Ray’s face changed 
from white to rosy red and then grew white again. f. 

‘We must be locked in, Rob,’ he said sadly. ‘We mustn't get 
nurse blamed.’ 

‘Oh, the noble little lad you are, my Raidie!’ cried Keziah, 
and sobbed over him. So locked in they were. At one o’clock 
she brought them their dinners; and looked wistful and longing. 
‘ His reverence said not till he comes hack,’ she muttered, stroking 
Ray’s hair. 

‘ Never mind, Nursie,’ murmured Ray, ‘ we do very nice here. 
We've done our lessons, and we can play.’ 

‘What’s there to play with?’ groaned Rob, who was lying on 
what he called his ‘tummy ’ underneath the table. 

‘ There’s ourselves,’ said Ray. 
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Keziah locked them in, her heart more bitter against her 
master than ever it had been in all the years that would have 
been, but for the children, very joyless and very thankless. 

‘Them’s just cherubs, and he’s a brute. He as drinks the 
blessed wine every sacrament-day, and should know better!’ she 
muttered in her wrath. Had she been learned in hagiology, she 
would have wished that her master could swallow a spider in the 
holy wine like German St. Narbert, and be blessed witha beautiful 
spirit ever afterwards. 

The day wore slowly on; a snowy, blowing, boisterous day, 
dark and dreary. When twilight fell the vicar had not come 
back. ‘There’s reason in roasting eggs,’ thought Keziah. ‘I must 
let °em out now. I'll tell him as they’ve been in all day, and he 
knows as me ain’t a one to fib.’ 

So she let them out. Rob rushed with a bound and a shout 
down the passage; Ray came with a slow step, wondering if letting 
them out would get his nurse into trouble. 

‘ Master’s rare late,’ said the man who did odd jobs. ‘ Mappen 
he'll sleep at squire’s?’ ‘Ay, I shouldn’t wonder that he do,’ 

_answered Keziah. The squire’s was the biggest house at Tamsleigh, 
the village where the furze-cutter Job Stevens lay on his death-bed. 

‘ Sure he’s staying at squire’s, and a more natural thing than 
what he often do,’ she thought, as she did the bolts and bars, and 
shut the shutters, and told the odd man that he had better sleep 
upon the premises, as master was away. 

No one felt anxious. The vicar had gone to Tamsleigh, and, 
seeing how bitter and wild the day was, had stayed to sleep at his 
old friend’s: what more likely ? 

The children had a merry time while the snow fell and the 
winds blew; Keziah was a merry soul by nature, and had all kinds 
of funny stories, and, saying it was next but one to Christmas eve, 
roasted apples for them and stuck the apples full of cloves and set 
them bobbing in a bowl of currant wine in the old game that Ben 
Jonson sings of in his carol. 

It was quite late, quite eight o’clock, when the children went 
to bed. 

‘And please God take care of the birds in the snow. Amen,’ 
said Ray at the close of his bedside prayers. 

‘Amen,’ said Rob, winking and sleepy. 

No one was anxious at all that night, but when the morning 
came, and the noon passed, and their father had not returned, a 
great alarm spread itself from the servants to the children. 

The weather had become terrible. The snow fell perpetually, 
the air was very dark, the winds were very rough; such a day had 
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not been seen in Devon for over twenty years; and away where 
the sea was, ships and barks were tossing in the snow-storm in 
sore peril. ; 

‘Where can the master be?’ said Keziah in great perplexity. 
It would be impossible to stay at the squire’s at Tamsleigh, for 
the morrow was Christmas-day, and where would the church be 
without its church service ? 

The parish was a very scattered one ; a few farms, a few cottages, 
with miles between each, spread over the moorland, and about the 
vicarage and church itself there were only a few poor houses ; the 
only house of any importance was the squire’s over at Tamsleigh. 
The few people, however, who did dwell near came—dropping in as 
the short day wore itself on, and each had some darker sugges- 
tion, some ghostlier remembrance than the last to offer in con- 
solation. 

Ray stood listening with big startled eyes. He was happy 
because his nurse had given him a sieve-full of grain for the birds, 
yet he felt'a dull sense of something dreadful being near. Rob 
sang, and raced, and shouted, and played at his pleasure ; the ter- 
rible snow-storm had no terrors for him. 

‘It is passing strange,’ said Keziah anxiously, and knew not 
what to do, for it was not weather to send man or beast over the 
moor, and the vicar might only scold if she did send, supposing 
he was safe and well at Tamsleigh great hall; he always hated ‘a 
fuss.’ 

She did not know what to do. 

But at twilight, or rather just as the black day was merging 
invww the yet blacker night, and the mounds of snow were rising 
higher and higher against windows and door, there came a poor 
old pedlar who had struggled through the storm with his pack on 
his back, and was half frozen, and begged shelter. 

He was a man well known in the district. They had him in 
and set him in the chimney-corner, and gave him mulled wine and 
the promise of a bed; but scarce had he come to his full senses 
out of his cold and his fright than he asked for the vicar, and 
when he heard that as yet the master of the house was not at home 
he got up in his agitation, though his limbs were all stiff as statues 
with rheumatism. 

‘But I passed his reverence yester eve, coming for home above 
Tamsleigh,’ he shouted. ‘The Lord save us! the Lord save us! 
Sure as I be a living soul, he’s lost on the moor.’ 

The few neighbours who were gathered in the kitchen screamed 
aloud, and the children listening grew pale. 

‘ Art sure *twas master?’ cried Keziah. 
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‘ Lord bless us, I be sure!’ reiterated the pedlar. ‘ He gev me 
good-even and said as-how he’d be here long afore me, but I struck 
aside to take some hooks and eyes and thread to Dame Carew as 
she’d ordered of me, and so we parted company, and I slep’ at 
Carew’s hut and come on i’ the morn. Lord save us! he’s a dead 
man !’ 

In the bustle and outcry that succeeded no one noticed the 
children for a few moments till Rob shrieked out,— 

‘ Raidie’s dead too !’ 

It was then seen that Ray had fainted. 

In a little while he was brought round, and opened his eyes 
bewilderedly. 

‘Father wouldn’t help the birds!’ he murmured, and shud- 
dered and wept. 

Keziah, with more grief on her shoulders than she felt it right 
for one lone woman to have to bear, carried Ray up to his little 
bed, and bidding him not to fret so, because there was always hope, 
ran downstairs, stormed at the pedlar for having been such a fool 
as to speak so before the children, and then took counsel with her 
-neighbours as to what was best to do. 

- The men volunteered to go out in search, but there were only 
four or five of them, and two of them were very old. Still, out 
they went with their horn lanterns and their pick-axes, and the 
thick falling snow soon hid them from sight. 

They thought of going up to the church-tower and ringing the 
two bells that were there; but they reflected that it would be of 
no use, because the wind was so high that the bells could have 
no chance of being heard. So the men went out to search as best 
they could in the wild night, and their frightened women sat for 
the most part in the kitchen of the vicarage, taking a strange and 
terrible pleasure in hearing the pedlar cry a hundred times, ‘ Lord 
save us! he’s a dead man!’ till Keziah told him to go to bed for 
an old fool, which at last reluctantly he did. 

The women sat over the fire and sipped spiced wine, and told 
each other horrible tales of things their fathers and forefathers had 
done or known, with many a ‘ He says, says he,’ occurring in their 
narrative. 

Keziah sat up by the bedside of Rob and Ray; Rob slept, but 
Ray lay wide awake, and ever and again he shivered and moaned ; 
‘Papa wouldn’t help the birds—he wouldn’t—and I know God 
was angry.’ 

The long night wore away, the winds never ceasing to howl, 
the snow never ceasing to fall. At daybreak the men returned ; 
having found nothing. They said they had searched all the moor 
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for eight miles, but in real truth, though they did not know it, 
they had scarcely been a mile from home, having only gone round 
and round in a circle, not seeing where they were in the darkness. 
The morning broke grey and dreary ; the snow fell still, but the 
winds dropped. Keziah chose the youngest and strongest of the 
men, and bade him strive to get across to Tamsleigh. It was 
hard to do and an errand of danger, for the paths were all oblite- 
rated and communication of every kind stopped, but the man was 
a bold: young fellow and promised to do his best. ‘Though as for 
that,’ he muttered, ‘ his reverence is a dead man if he’s out all this 
freezin’ night.’ The other men went up to the church tower and 
set the bells tolling; the wind had fallen, and it was possible 
that in the more distant houses they might be heard and some help 
or some news come. 

It was now eleven o’clock in the morning, the hour at which the 
service of Christmas-day should have begun. The church was a 
little dark dismal place; here and there it had been brightened 
with a bit of holly or a bough of bearberry-tree ; the vicar did not 
approve such follies, and there was little done to relieve the bare 
stone walls, the square box of a pulpit, the tiny chancel dismal 
and damp as any dungeon. As the weather cleared a little the 
women dropped in, in their red cloaks, and made a glow in the 
darkness, but they did not stay, for the church was very cold, 
and it seemed more cold and horrible having no prayer there on 
Christ’s morn and the pastor maybe frozen dead in some snowdrift. 

At the vicarage Keziah tried in vain to read the morning 
service to the children by the kitchen fire; her voice faltered and 
their attention wandered. They were all grave and frightened, 
even the twin babies, and Ray sat in the window-seat with his face 
pressed against the glass, quite silent. The look of the boy 
frightened his nurse almost more than the loss of her master. 

‘He do take things to heart so,’ she said to herself, with a sigh. 

It was of no use to try and read; she closed the big black 
prayer-book, and let the startled parishioners come in; some of 
them had plodded many miles over the snow not to miss the 
blessing of the Christmas prayer, and they found the church empty 
and the vicar absent. All were sure that he was dead; surer yet, 
when a man, at great risk to himself, came over from Tamsleigh 
Great House to say the squire trusted that his reverence had 
reached home safely. 

‘ Didn’t I tell ye truth, ye unbelievin’ Jews ?’ said the pedlar, 
who enjoyed his own importance as a sharer in this terrible history. 

There could be no doubt now. The vicar had left Tamsleigh, 
refusing all the squire’s offers, and had set forth to walk home. 
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Everyone there knew that he must have lost his way, and in 
all likelihood perished. 

‘It do come like a judgment,’ whispered Keziah to a friend 
out of the children’s hearing. ‘Ay, it do. He scolded and pun- 
ished them dear little souls just for feeding the frozen-out birds! 
And now—now he know himself what it is—death in the snow.’ 

Rob began to cry because the women were crying and he was 
frightened. Ray never shed a tear nor said a word; he only 
thought to himself with an unutterable horror, ‘God was 
angry!’ 

Christmas morning began to pass away. The beef lay un- 
roasted ; the pudding, that had been in its pot all night, boiled 
madly unnoticed; the bells of the church tolled without ceasing. 
Folks began to come in from the outlying parts of the parish as 
the skies cleared and the frost made the snow passable. They all 
brought terrible tales, of the past day and night; of sheep frozen 
to death, of carts blocked,.of travellers lost, of horses killed, of 
boys drowned by thé splitting ice, and of hamlets shut off from 
each other. It was: even rumoured that the great tiain from 

London, twenty miles away, was standing still all the night with 
its freight of passengers unable to — and that some of them 
had been frozen to death. 

Keziah listened with a heating heart to all thee biignaten ; it 

was now three o’clock; she had put away the Christntas dinner 
and fed the children on milk k porridge, and “kept them quiet round 
her. There was no love in them to agitate their little souls for 
their missing father, but the sense of some great calamity around 
weighed on them and kept them still and frightened. Ray was 
mute, and scarcely moved. 
_ By four it was once more quite dark. The villagers hung 
about, cowed and afraid like the children. Christmas-day was 
passing and there had been no service in the church. It seemed 
to them a thing so terrible that the sin of it would lie on them 
for ever. 

All the hushed whitened moor was without a sound; the 
safely-folded sheep bleated now and then, and the cattle lowed in 
the byre; that was all; otherwise, a silence like that of death 
enwrapped the village and the church, and the people dared not 
speak above their voices. All at once Keziah rose and took the 
two little girls, one on each of her own strong arms, with their 
woollen hoods pulled over their flaxen heads. 

‘Christ’s Day must not go by without a prayer said in His 
church,’ she said to the folks in her kitchen. ‘ Let us go and pray 
there for master. *Twill save the day from heathendom.’ 
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She went out into the deepening gloom, into the air that was 
bitter still, but quite windless. Followed by the children, she 
went over the snow under the dark boughs of the trees to the 
church door, and entered it, the women going behind her with 
lanterns under their cloaks. They set down their lanterns in the 
middle of the aisle, and the light made a little pale glow on the 
tombstones that formed the pavement. Keziah kneeled down 
and prayed aloud, and the voices of the people echoed hers ; 
when her prayers had ceased and all was silent, the little faint 
tones of Ray stole through the stillness : 

‘God, please do not be angry any more because papa made a 
mistake ; he did not mean to be cruel. Please save the sheep and 
the birds and save him. Please do not be angry any more.’ 

Then his own little voice died away in a sob, and all the 
women kneeling there in the cold and the dark wept too. Solemnly, 
as they had entered, they left the church ; some one had said, ‘ Let 
us sing a psalm,’ but no one could sing; their hearts were too full, 
for all their men were out on the moors, and who could tell what 
might chance there? Then Keziah on her threshold turned and 
said to her neighbours : 

* Now thank ye all kindly, but go to your homes. Gossiping 
is bad at such a time as this. For me I will keep by the hearth 
with the children. The Lord succour their father!’ 

The women were moved at the seriousness of a woman always 
mirthful and neighbourly, and each went quietly to her own 
cottage. She herself went home, as she had said that she should, 
and the little boys gathered about her knees, and the little girls 
slept in her arms. Night once more began to fall over the world 
of snow. In the inner kitchen the old pedlar and an old labourer, 
too aged to go out and assist to search, were talking low over their 
ale of storms that they had known forty long years before. 

Keziah had shut no shutters ; she had lit candles and put them 
against each casement so that by chance the light might assist her 
master if he were able to find his homeward way. 

‘Lord help them all, poor souls!’ she thought, rocking the 
babies in her arms, and thinking of the ships at sea, of the tra- 
vellers on the moor, of the sheep lost on the tors, and the trains 
blocked in the snow. ; 

Ray, with his hands clasped about his little naked legs, sat and 
gazed into the fire, his eyes wide open, his mouth parted. ‘ Pray 
do not make me go to bed,’ he said once; ‘ pray do not.’ 

So when she put the others to sleep she let him sit up with her 
by the fire. * Why won’t you go to bed, my dear ?’ she asked him, 
as the cuckoo clock told nine of the night. 
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Ray shuddered. 

‘In my bed, last night, when I did ‘sleep, I saw papa dead in 
the snow, and God’s birds covering him with leaves. I should see 
it again now.’ 

‘ Ah, my poor child!’ 

He leaned his head against her, and they sat in the chimney 
corner together. 

The cuckoo called ten o’clock. 

There was a sound of voices outside the house, the shuffling of 
men’s feet in the crisp snow; the dog barked outside, the flash of 
torches flared red on the lattices. Ray and his nurse sprang up and 
rushed to the door and forced it open. The men were bearing a 
litter, and the foremost of them cried out, ‘ Little master, it’s your 
father. We've done a good Christmas night’s work. Nay, nay, 
he’s not dead; never fear !’ 

Ray rushed out into the snow. 

For many moments all was confusion; then the men laid the 
shutter gently down before the fire, and taking off the wraps strown 
over him showed Ray the motionless form of his father, whose eyes 
unclosed, and whose grey lips feebly murmured,— 

‘My little boy, do not be afraid.’ 

Ray burst into tears, and kissed. his father as he had never 
dared to kiss him in his life. 

Setting out to walk homewards from Tamsleigh, he had crossed 
half the moor in safety, in the teeth of the blinding snow, then 
as darkness fell had missed his way and had wandered so far and 
become so exhausted by the wind and the bitter air that he had 
lost all power of even guessing where he was, and so had grown 
feebler and blinder at each step, and had staggered for shelter into 
a hollow place made by some rocks and trees; there he had sat 
down, wrapping himself in his cloak, and trusting the dawn would 
break. But the fury of the storm had uprooted some of the trees 
and loosened some of the boulders; with a roar as of thunder the 
huge stones and the oak that grew with them had fallen across the 
entrance of his shelter, and barred him in, a prisoner. There, half- 
frozen, famished, miserable, he had passed the night of Christmas- 
eve and the wild day of Yule itself, while his people were searching 
for him east and west, north and south, and his little son was 
praying to God ‘ not to be angry.’ He had resisted the longing to 
sleep’ that came over him, knowing such sleep fatal; but he had 
given himself up for lost, hemmed in by the impassable barrier of 
the fallen oaks and the rocks, and knowing well that none could see 
him or hear his voice, shout as he would over the desolate moor. 

Death was very near him; and in its awful presence he re- 
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gretted many things and repented many. He thought of his poor 
little children with shame and sorrow, and he remembered how he 
had struck ‘the child for its charity to the birds—for the alms of 
bread that now he would have thanked Heaven for himself! When 
the sound of the searchers coming over the snow was borne to his 
ear, and the cries of his own dog—the dog he had often chained 
and often beaten !—brought them to his hiding-place, and with 
ropes let down to him from above they dragged him up into the 
starlit whitened world, the stern vicar was no stronger than his 
little son; he swooned away. 

He had been imprisoned in the snow for thirty hours. 

As he lay in the warmth of his own hearth, with the firelight 
dancing on the light curls of Ray, he opened his feeble arms to the 
child. 

‘My boy, I have been cruel to you. Forgive me. Since my 
life has been spared, I will try to make it a blessing to you and to 
your brothers.’ 

* And the birds ?’ whispered Ray. 

His father smiled. 

‘You shall hang a sheaf of corn out every winter, as they do 
in the Sweden of your story-books. I know now what it is—to 
die in the snow.’ 

Ray laid his head upon his father’s breast, and was happy. 

When. the morning, which was cloudless, came, he had his 
sheaf of wheat, and hung it above the door, and all the birds 
flocked to it, fluttering and chirping in little multitudes, the bold 
bright robins foremost. 

‘God did hear me when I asked Him not to be angry any 
more,’ said Ray, and Rob said, ‘ Me too I asked Him.’ 

And hand in hand they looked up at the broad blue sky. 
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BY MRS. ALFRED W. HUNT. 


CaartTer V. 


And I must work thro’ months of toil, 
And years of cultivation.—Trnnyson. 


Dr. Brooke came down like a wolf on the fold and carried off 
Olive. Either he was dissatisfied with what he saw of his sister’s 
management, or he was unhappy at home without the child. The 
day after his return he made one last appeal to his wife, and 
entreated her to set apart a certain number of hours daily for her 
writing, and to spend the remainder in doing the ordinary duties 
of the British housewife. 

‘ Impossible!’ she exclaimed ; ‘it would be absolutely impos- 
sible for me to limit myself in any such way for the present, and I 
will tell you why—the novel I am now busy with is the very best 
bit of work I have ever done ; I am certain it will be a success, but 
I must finish it first.’ 

‘But couldn’t you promise me never to work at it except at 
stated times ?’ 

‘Of course I could. But I couldn’t keep my word. And if 
you, Richard, had something in hand which you were quite sure 
would make your fortune if you could only get it done, could you 
be kept from going on with it? That is to say, wouldn’t you be 
very unhappy if you were kept from it? Think yourself. My head 
is quite full of my last volume—all the people in it are much more 
alive to me than any of those about me. How could I shut them 
all out of my thoughts? IknowI could not. I intend to see a great 
deal of Olive, of course, but I must sit in my own quiet room as usual. 
Don’t begrudge me the time I spend there.’ 

Dr. Brooke sighed. ‘If you could but wait until the children 
want less looking after ? 

‘ And end by never doing anything!’ 

‘You would make us happy. After all, what is the use of 
being distinguished ? I know what you are, dear wife—is not that 
enough ?’ 

* Be content to be a private insignificant person, known and 
loved only by God and me; ” that’s what you mean, I suppose,’ said 
Mrs, Brooke. ‘ That is a bit, as I dare say you know, from one of 
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John Wesley’s letters to his wife; but would Wesley himself have 
been contented to be obscure? I doubt it, I am sure; men are 
very odd about such things. Besides, he quite justifies the desire 
for distinction of which he complains in her, by saying in the very 
next breath, “ Of what importance is your character to mankind ? If 
you were buried now, or if you had never lived, what loss would 
it be?”’ 

‘ Dear Selina, you need not quote that against me. I couldn’t 
speak so unkindly and unjustly to you: all I ask of you is ? 

‘To give up a thing I care so very much about. Richard, you 
have always been a dear kind husband to me, but you would not 
be so now, if you really made me do this. Remember, I once did 
give up writing for several years |’ 

Whenever Mrs. Brooke used this plea, her husband was reduced 
to silence. He found it entirely unanswerable, and felt only that 
he had been treating his poor wife with harsh and selfish cruelty. 
It was quite true that for his sake she had at one time given up 
writing for some years. But to understand the feelings awakened 
by this speech of hers, a portion of his early history must be told. 
Dr. Brooke’s father was originally a very rich man, and owner of 
the greater part of the parish in which he lived. He had a large 
family of sons and daughters, who had all been brought up to 
believe that his large fortune would smooth away all the diffi- 
culties which lie in the way of those who have to gain their liveli- 
hood in some professional career. Suddenly, however, by the dis- 
honesty of a co-trustee, he had lost the greater part of his property. 
He had most honourably satisfied every claim on him, but only by 
sacrificing by far the larger part of his fortune. This had crippled 
his resources at a very unfortunate time, so far as Richard, his third 
son, was concc-ned. He had chosen the medical profession, and 
was diligently studying for it in London when the discovery was 
made. At the first aspect of affairs it seemed as if Richard’s 
medical studies would have to be given up, and he would be com- 
pelled to accept a place in a government office, which was offered 
him bya friend. He was boarding at that time with a distant 
relation of his father’s, a widow lady of the name of Egerton, in 
Gower Street. Mrs. Egerton had birth and education, but so little 
of this world’s other wealth that she was not sorry to eke out her 
modest income by humouring her Austerfield cousin and taking his 
son into her house while he attended college. Poor people, how- 
ever, are always those who have the most money at their disposal 
when helping a friend in need is in question ; and when Richard 
Brooke suddenly found himself comparatively penniless, Mrs. 
Egerton refused to let him leave her. He must, she said, continue 
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to be an inmate of her household, and should pay her, if he could 
not be happy without paying her, when he became either a fashion- 
able doctor or a great man, or both combined. After a time, 
finding that he was much worried about money matters, she even 
volunteered to lend him a certain sum for college fees, but it was 
years before he knew how she obtained it. She had one daughter, 
a quick-witted, handsome girl of eighteen, much given to writing 
romantic verses and sentimental stories for magazines. He had 
seen some of these in MS., and sometimes even beheld their beatific 
state of translation into print, but he had a general impression that, 
as a rule, hard-hearted editors usually declined to accept the fair 
Selina’s contributions. Jealousy, Mrs. Egerton hinted, was at the 
bottom of this. Richard Brooke did not go so far; he liked the 
girl, and sometimes he liked the verses. All at once, Selina laid 
pen and paper by, and made a sort of friendly arrangement with 
some acquaintances in Russell Square to go there daily to teach 
their children. He faintly wondered at the time why she gave up 
the comfort and liberty of home-life to undertake this daily drud- 
gery when there was no need for it; but she looked cheerful and 
happy enough, and not until he had so far made his way as to be 
able to repay what he owed to Mrs. Egerton, did he learn that all 
that Selina had done had been for him, that he had had the use of 
every penny of her salary, and whatever she had ever made by 
verse- or story-writing besides, and that all the money lent to him 
by the old lady had been earned by the young one. Her unselfish 
kindness at that time had secured to him the means of entering on 
an honourable career. To help him she had then freely sacrificed 
every pleasure dear to youth, and all her literary ambition ; was he, 
now that she was his wife, to put impediments in the way of her 
trying to recover lost ground and doing the work she most fancied ? 
He had married her then out of intense gratitude for her unselfish 
love ; but did not marrying her imply a wish to make her happy, 
and had she not a claim on his indulgence now beyond that which 
any other woman could have had? He was ashamed of having re- 
monstrated so strongly with her. ‘ Dear Selina, I do not forget your 
kindness, he said, as many a time he had said before when his 
poor wife had reluctantly hinted at this plea. ‘ Do not think I 
ever can forget it. You did everything for me then, you shall 
spend your time as you best like now. I hope your present novel 
may be a very great success; I earnestly hope it. Work away at 
it, and give it every chance. At the same time, do spare as much 
time as you can-to poor Olive; but I am sure you will.’ 

‘Yes, of course I will; I love you, dear, and I love Olive and 
the children, and I do try to make you comfortable and happy. As 
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for all your sisters and friends, and people of that kind, I only try 
to do the best I can, and if they put themselves in the way “ 
finding that insufficient, why, it’s their fault and not mine.’ 

Dr. Brooke sat a minute or two looking at the inheritress of 
unfulfilled renown opposite to him. There was ink on her fingers, 
and much on her MS. She looked very tired and worn, and was 
certainly working far too hard for her health. He had just wished 
that her novel might be a great success ; but when he saw how pale 
she was, he began to think his wish had not been a wise one, for 
her industry would redouble with success. 

While he was thus considering whether a stern refusal from her 
publisher might not prove a blessing in disguise, she was thinking 
that no young man of her acquaintance would make half so hand- 
some a model for a hero as her own very handsome husband. His 
features were magnificent, strong, refined, and regular, his com- 
plexion was dark and rich, his hair black without one grey hair. 
He was six feet high, and singularly well-made. She could not 
imagine how she could have been so stupid as not to sketch from 
him before ! 

Dr. Brooke rose rather wearily. This interview had been very 
disappointing ; but for the present, he felt that there could be 
no further question of gainsaying his wife’s desire. He engaged a 
governess with a mind of the purely practical order, who set Olive 
at once to work, and saw that she did her lessons. Months passed, 
during which she was so well looked after that she had barely time 
for the merest run into dreamland before she was re-captured. She 
now and then ranted a great deal, in very bad writing on very un- 
tidy scraps of paper, or even viva voce when she daréd, about the 
dull routine of her daily work, the soul-cramping effect of learning 
uninteresting tasks by rote, the abject monotony of pacing up and 
down the gravel-walks of Regent’s Park, the trammels of custom 
which even refused her permission to kick a stupid pebble*about if 
she liked, when she saw one lying before her ; but she was forced to 
submit. Miss Quilter, a long-waisted, straight-backed lady, with a 
dazzling gold chain, which she wore—not put round her neck, but 
caught over a large machine-cut cameo, and hanging down below in 
an ample festoon—Miss Quilter, with her long thin nose, cold watery 
blue eyes, and sandy curls pinned and held together on each side 
of her face by hair pins—Miss Quilter had a will of iron. Nor was 
Olive’s bondage cheered by news of Willie. She had never heard 
one word of him since they parted. She confided to her governess 
that when at Austerfield she used to play with a very dear little 
boy called Willie. Miss Quilter ‘wondered her uncle allowed it. 
It was not nice for girls to play with boys.’ Olive innocently dis- 
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closed that the little boy’s uncle was a butcher, on which Miss 
Quilter in a frightened whisper begged her to be ‘ quite sure never 
to mention that fact again to anyone as long as she lived.’ And 
being pressed for her reason for this strange injunction, Olive was 
told that she would soon find out for herself that it would not do! 
She said that she hoped to see Willie some day, as he lived in 
Hanway Town, and Hanway Town was very near. 

‘ My dear!’ cried Miss Quilter, ‘I am convinced that you will 
never be allowed to know anyone who lives in Hanway Town!’ 
and then she set a great stone over her lips, and sealed them to 
silence. Olive could not draw one word more from her on the 
subject. She had already talked to her aunt about Willie, and 
Mrs. Brooke had listened and said it was quite a romantic story, 
and Olive was quite a romantic little woman, and that some day 
perhaps she would see Willie grown rich and great, riding a beauti- 
ful horse in the park, or driving a splendid carriage; but when 
Olive said she wanted to know what he was doing now, Mrs. Brcoke 
replied that she had not time to trouble herself about that—some- 
thing very uninteresting, no doubt, in reality, if Olive did but 
know. 

‘But may he never come to our house?’ asked the child; ‘or 
mayn’t I go to see him?’ 

‘Go to see boys of that kind! Butchers’ nephews! I never 
heard of such a thing!’ 

Dr. Brooke never heard of such a thing either, when Olive’s 
wish was repeated to him, and he even declined to waste time in 
feeling horror at the idea. ‘Mind your books;’ ‘ Attend to your 
lessons ;’ ‘ Run away, and do be a good girl,’ was all that Olive 
could obtain from an inky-fingered aunt, or an over-worked uncle, 
when this subject was brought forward; and in time she ceased to 
speak of it, cherishing the thought of her dear little companion all 
the more tenderly because she was not allowed to speak of him, and 
retreating, whenever she was able, to a lonely world where all was 
joy and sunlight, and she and Willie were the sole inhabitants. 
‘Mind her books:’ she had none but school books! Under the 
Quilter dispensation all novels were locked away, and all poetry 
was discountenanced save such as contained a due amount of moral 
teaching. She parsed ‘ Thomson’s Seasons’ by way of studying the 
classics profitably, and read ‘ Paradise Lost’ aloud on Sunday after- 
noons, passing over the devil’s speeches as dangerous. Olive felt 
the want of what she considered poetry so much, that she took 
to writing it for herself, and amply repaid herself for all privations 
that she was compelled to undergo, by depicting a world entirely 
to her own taste, where she lived free from any fetters, either of 
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time, or space, or custom. If she touched common earth at all in 
any of these effusions, it was only when she shrieked—occasionally, 
‘alas—in somewhat halting lines! her rage at the chains which boutd 
her. All this dislike of her actual life was very much exaggerated. 
She was by no means an unhappy child, but she always proclaimed 
herself as such in verse, because she had a fixed belief that every 
one who wrote poetry must write as if under the ban of no common 
despair. Dr. Brooke had, however, made too sudden a change in 
Olive’s way of life. He took away the books he disapproved of, but 
did not give her others. She was torn away from Willie and shut 
up with Miss Quilter, who was like a bit of arid land on which 
neither flower nor green herb would grow, and who felt as much 
sympathy and pity for Olive as a block of Aberdeen granite in a 
cemetery does for the daisies which are displaced to make room for 
it. Alick and Lucy, her cousins, were dear little things, but too 
young to be more than playthings to Olive. 

At last, a year and a half after she had left Austerfield, Olive 
heard that her Aunt Lettice had been asked to pay a visit in Harley 
Street, and as soon as the child heard this she was full of delighted 
expectation of either seeing or hearing of her companion Willie. 
She asked a multiplicity of questions. Miss Lettice replied, that she 
knew nothing about him ; he had gone back to his own family ; he 
had not been at Austerfield; he was at school, she thought. She 
dealt with his uncle as usual, and thought it was ‘ very dishonest of 
him to charge so much for his best joints! It was too bad in a 
place where there was no other butcher within two miles, and 
when he knew that the larder at the Grange was such a bad one 
for keeping things.’ 

‘Oh, Aunt Lettice,’ cried the outraged Olive, ‘do say no more 
about that! I hate it all! Besides, it has nothing to do with 
Willie ; he did not live with that uncle, he lived with his grand- 
mother.’ 

‘I know where he lived quite as well as you,’ cried Miss Lettice, 
‘and you had no business to play so much with him, or ever to 
know anything about him. Everyone here in London says that, 
and I say it too! I have been more scolded about that boy, and 
that time, than I can ever forget! I shall never hear the last of 
letting you run wild and have all your own way; but all I can say 
is this, that if you were to come back to Austerfield now, and this 
Willie happened to be there, you should not say one single word to 
him. And as for books, you should not touch one of mine. Your 
uncle and aunt should send whatever they wished you to read with 
you in your own box, for I never will be so scolded again.’ 

‘Not speak to Willie if I saw him ?’ 
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‘No, not speak to Willie if you saw him! It is no use crying 
-+my mind is quite made up!’ 

Olive’s tears fell faster and faster,—Miss Lettice grew more and 
more uncomfortable. ‘Don’t cry, Olive,’ said she nervously; ‘nothing. 
has been said about your going back with me; and if you did go, I 
do not suppose this Willie you think so much about would be there.’ 

‘I never—never thought you would be so cruel,’ sobbed Olive. 

‘ I—I am not cruel—I would do anything for you, Olive—any- 
thing, that was good for you, I mean!’ But Olive would not be 
comforted. | 

‘Don’t go on crying, dear, please don’t. I will show you that 
Iam not cruel. Come upstairs with me. I have something in 
my box which I am sure you will like; come, and you shall have 
it’ Thus saying, she led the child tenderly upstairs—unlocked 
a box, and drew out two very gaudy railway novels translated from - 
the French, with agonizing pictures on the covers. ‘ There, child, 
you may read those if you like. There is nothing in them to hurt 
you—at least, Iam almost certain there is not,’ she added, with 
a sudden distressed consciousness that their contents had entirely 
slipped out of her mind. 

‘Thank you,’ replied Olive, putting them down; ‘ Uncle for- 
bade me to read novels.’ 

‘Then, here,’ said poor Aunt Lettice, fumbling nervously with 
the catch of her purse,—‘ here is a sovereign for you—ask your 
uncle to tell you what books you may buy with it, and then you 
will have something to amuse you.’ 


Cuarter VI. 


Ona days wherein all songs of birds were sweet, 

The birds that mock us now with boisterous mirth ; 
Days when we laughed for joy of summer's heat, 

Nor laughed less well when snow made white the earth! 


Tus present of Miss Lettice’s led to the only adventure which 
enlivened Olive's life for years. Proud of her errand, the child 
went with Miss Quilter to the bookseller’s, and came hurrying back 
to luncheon, exclaiming, ‘Oh, Uncle Richard—Aunt Selina —such 
a very strange thing has happened! Just listen—let me tell you. 
We took your list to Heathfield’s shop, and we were turning over 
the books he brought us—and he is so stupid, uncle, he hasn’t half 
those you wrote on your list—he said they were out of date—well, 
we chose amongst those he had, and when we were done, and I was 
giving your address for the parcel to be sent, a lady I-had not 
noticed before turned suddenly round, looked very steadily at me 
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as if she wanted to see deep down into my eyes, took my hand in 
both hers, and said, “ Don’t think it strange of me to shake hands 
with you, dear ; your father and I were friends a long time ago-— 
you are very like him ;” and so she stood looking at me, and I stood 
looking back at her for ever so long, or perhaps it only seemed so 
long to me because I felt so strange and as if I did not know what 
to do or say, and then she said, “ I hope he is quite well,” and Miss 
Quilter came and answered and told her that you were pretty well, 
but that you were not my real papa, and after that the lady went 
away. What ought I to have said ?’ 

‘ Quite a romantic adventure!’ cried Mrs. Brooke, adopting her 
usual formula. ‘I think I had better use it—I will make the 
lady very beautiful , 

‘She was beautiful,’ interrupted Olive, ‘in a heavenly star-like 
way.’ 

‘I will describe her beauty in more intelligible language,’ said 
Mrs. Brooke, ‘ and, Richard, I'll make her the wife of the gentle- 
man she asks after, only he shall have married again because he 
thought this lady, the first wife you know, was dead.’ 

‘ Selina dear, I really think it would be better if you were to 
compose your novels in the stillness of your own chamber.’ 

‘ Oh, there shall be no harm in this at all; my book shall be a 
kind of Enoch Arden story turned the other way. The first wife 
shall never reveal herself, but shall flit about her husband’s path 
all his life. She shall take care never to let him see her, but she 
shall be a sort of good angel to him and his family, and do every- 
thing she can for them all. Oh! I will make it so beautiful and 
touching !—Why, Richard, how pale you are!’ 

‘I am affected by your new plot,’ said he drily. 

Olive was haunted by the pretty lady’s eyes for months; she 
described them as beautiful, sweet, loving eyes, which looked as if 
they had such a great deal to tell you. She was always longing to 
see her again, but she never did. Then she made her the heroine 
of some romantic poems, and then she forgot about her. She 
never forgot Willie, though all she could do to bring herself nearer 
to him was to gaze affectionately across the chimney-pots in the 
direction of Hanway Town, or pore over the map of London until 
she knew by heart the names of every street in the unfashionable 
suburb in which he dwelt. She spent a great deal of time in 
forming plans to get to see it, but Quilter the odious—the alert— 
the unpersuadable, would never listen to any entreaty to walk that 
way. Either she remembered that her eldest pupil had played with 
a butcher’s nephew who now infested that district, or she herself, 
grim spinster though she was, preferred to take her walks abroad 
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in a more fashionable neighbourhood—go northwards she would 
not; and Olive, at last, gave up seeking to compass her desires, 
and waited with the settled purpose of making a weak-willed 
nursery-maid take her there, the very first time they were out 
together alone. This, however, would not come to pass for four 
months, when Miss Quilter would go to spend her holidays with 
her sister. For this Olive waited, pondering meanwhile on the 
inscrutable ways of Providence which had permitted the existence 
of a second Miss Quilter. 

At last an opportunity came; Miss Quilter had departed, and 
Olive’s two little cousins were from home. She began her attack 
on Betsy by saying that she would like to walk up there, ‘ right 
past those trees.’ Then she said that she bad heard of Hanway 
Town, and would so like to walk there just to get to know what 
the place was like. 

‘I know very well what it is like,’ said Betsy ; ‘I go there on 
Sundays when I am out. I have a friend there. But it is nothing 
to want to see, Miss Olive.’ 

‘But I do want tosee it. Let us go there.’ 

‘It is too far.’ 

6 Let us walk on in that direction, and then if we find that it 
really is too far we can turn back.’ 

‘ And then you will go home tired out, and say as how it was 
my persuading as took you there.’ 

‘ No, indeed I wouldn’t. I would say nothing.’ 

‘But if I did go all the way there with you, I am sure you 
wouldn't wait a minute for me till I just went into Marshall’s 
shop to see if I could have a word with my friend ?’ 

‘ How long?’ 

‘Perhaps five minutes.’ 

‘Yes, I would; but you must first show me as much of Hanway 
Town as you can.’ 

‘ You won’t think much of it when you do see it,’ said the girl. 
‘ There's nothing to call aristocratic about it—just clerks and such 
as that live there.’ 

At last they reached Hanway Town, and Olive felt a tightness 
of the heart as she looked at the long rows of small houses. Poor 
Willie! But perhaps he lived in one of the better ones. They 
were all small and dingy, and marked with the brand of humble 
gentility. Olive did not like little tables covered with crochet 
table-cloths with one large shell on a fluffy mat, for central and sole 
decoration. 

‘Come along, Miss Olive ; we have no more time to lose,’ cried 
Betsy, seeing Olive’s eyes and steps so much arrested. 
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‘Should you like to live here, Betsy ?—I mean, to have one of 
these houses for your own?’ 

‘ Well, ifanyone was making me a present of it, perhaps; but if 
I was a-choosing for myself and had plenty of money, it would have 
to be something genteeler.’ 

‘We will go,’ said poor Olive sadly. 

* Yes, but Marshall’s !’ exclaimed Betsy. 

They went there ; but Betsy’s ‘just five minutes’ became three- 
quarters of an hour, and still Olive was left standing outside gazing 
with an utter absence of interest on muslin collars and artificial 
flowers—a bright show enough, but there was not a flower among 
them of the good old Austerfield hedge-row pattern. She made 
various uncertain plunges into the doorway with an idea of seeking 
Betsy, but the shop was so large that she was afraid to go in. 
She walked backwards and forwards outside in great uneasiness, 
and at last began to look as if she were going to cry. 

‘What is it?’ inquired a soft voice, and looking up Olive saw 
the lady of her romance, the lady who had spoken to her in the 
bookseller’s shop. She was quite as beautiful as the picture 
which Olive’s memory had preserved of her. Her dress was a 
plain black one, well made, but much worn ; nevertheless there was 
something about her which made Olive think her superior to all the 
ladies she had ever seen. Olive said she was waiting while Betsy 
was inside the shop speaking to a friend, but that she was begin- 
ning to be afraid she was never coming. 

‘ Betsy is a very naughty girl! If your uncle and aunt knew 
that she left you in the street in this way, I am sure they would be 
very angry.” 

‘Then they must never know, for it is my fault ; I teased her 
till she came here with me. I wanted so to see what Hanway 
Town was like.’ 

‘I wonder why,’ said the lady in so musical a voice that Olive 
felt there was no power of withholding one thought of her heart 
from such a pretty sweet-voiced lady, and in her own impetuous 
way began to tell how, long ago, when she was quite a little girl at 
her grandmother’s, she had known such a dear boy called Willie, 
who came from Hanway Town, and how they had been parted and 
had never seen each other any more. She had, she said, always 
longed to get just one peep at Hanway Town that she might be 
able to picture to herself where Willie was living. ‘Do you 
perhaps know him?’ she asked, turning eagerly to the strange 
lady, whose whole face lighted up in one warm, bright, and loving 
smile as she answered, ‘No, dear child, I don’t know him. I am 
sure he is a nice little boy, though.’ 
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On this Olive put her arm in hers in trusting love, and was on 
the very point of telling her that they were engaged to be married, 
and therefore certain to see each other again some day, when she 
was chilled by these words: ‘But you ought not to have come 
here to-day with your nurse without asking permission.’ 

‘They would very likely have said no, and I did so want to 
come—I have wished it for three years. It is three whole years 
since I saw him, and during all that time I have wished it every 
day of my life.’ 

‘When you are older, little Olive,’ replied the lady sadly, ‘ you 
will find that these things that we wish for so much that we think 
of them every day of our lives are often just the very things which 
it is not good for us to have, and which we must give up.” 

Olive sighed and wondered what the dear lady could have had 
to give up that she much wished to keep. Something, she was 
sure. ‘Is there anybody whom you want to see as much as I want 
to see Willie?’ Her companion did not answer. She was looking 
straight before her. 

‘ Are you unhappy ?’ inquired Olive. 

* Yes, dear, I am afraid I am—not always—sometimes—don’t 
think of me.’ 

Olive clasped her hand tightly and looked with anxious eyes in 
her face,—instinctively she worshipped her new friend. 

Betsy now came out of the shop in a great fuss, looking red 
and cross, and flourishing an untidy paper parcel of small pur- 
chases. ‘Miss Olive, that’s always the way,’ said she in a loud 
aggrieved aside,—‘ always! If one just turns one’s back on you for 
a single minute, you are safe to go and get into some mischief 
or another! Now, you know you hadn’t ought to have spoken to 
no strangers, and you promised me you wouldn’t.’ 

‘This lady is not a stranger,’ replied Olive; ‘I have met her 
before—besides, she is an old friend of my uncle’s.’ 

Betsy looked rather disconcerted. ‘ Well, it wasn’t me, as you 
know, Miss Olive, as wanted to walk here in the blazing hot sun- 
shine all the way uphill to Hanway Town. When it comes to be 
found fault about, you will please to remember that coming here 
was not along of me or of any wish of mine, but that it was you 
yourself as kept on plaguing me to come, and worrited and said so 
much about it, that I didn’t know at last whether I was standing 
on my head or on my heels, and just gave in to you and came.’ 

‘I never asked you to go into that shop and leave me waiting 
here for a whole hour,’ said Olive indignantly. 

‘I say !—an hour!’ cried Betsy, turning very red; ‘five minutes, 
you mean; and if you expect me to toil all the way up here, and 
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pass by Marshall’s shop without one word to a friend I have there, 
all I can say is, it is more than can be looked for from anyone.’ 

Olive was going to reply, but the lady checked her and told her 
to say no more, it was unladylike to dispute. ‘ Go home and tell 
your aunt exactly what you have done,’ she added; ‘she is sure to 
be anxious.’ 

* Her anxious, when she has her pen in her hand !—not a bit of 
it ; and if Miss Olive goes and tells her everything, as you say, I’m 
sure it will be too bad! I did not want to come trailing here.’ 

‘Walk behind us,’ said the lady to Betsy; ‘I shall go home 
with Miss Brooke, and you must follow close behind.’ 

There was a quiet air of authority about her which Betsy did 
not feel able to resist. Muttering something about ‘It was me as 
was sent out with Miss Olive, and not you,’ she fell behind, and the 
lady walked ‘quietly homewards with Olive; and somehow, though 
nothing was said in the way of direct fault-finding, Olive became 
aware that she had behaved very ill in taking Betsy so far without 
asking leave ;—also, that she was not living as she ought to do when 
she spent.so much time in indulging in romantic day-dreams and 
railing. against her lessons.. This was quite a new light to the 
undisciplined Olive; she had always thought that by so doing she 
had chosen the better part, and that. it was the truest sign of 
genius to be discontented with common every-day life. 

‘A true genius,’ said her friend, ‘would find beauty and 
nobility in any life, however humble and commonplace, if borne 
worthily. Besides, you ought to do your duty before you even 
think about being a genius.’ Olive hung her head. 

‘ You love your uncle and aunt ?’ 

‘I should think so! I love Aunt Selina very much, but I'd go 
barefooted to the end of the world to get a pleased smile from my 
uncle.’ 

‘Is that true, dear? You know he gives you a governess 
because he wishes you to learn, and you know that you won’t even 
take the trouble to try to understand the lessons she gives you— 
you only learn them by rote. I have no doubt he would give you 
as many smiles as you like if he thought you worked as he wished.’ 

‘He does give me smiles—he does think I work.’ 

‘ Then, you deceive his trust.’ 

‘I will be different,’ said Olive very gently. She was silent for 
a while, and very thoughtful for nearly a week afterwards—then 
she burnt her MSS., and applied herself to work hard with Miss 
Quilter when she returned, and with such result that even that lady, 
who did not care much for anything but the dry bones of things, 
could not but see that her pupil was doing her very best to master 
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what she taught her. She informed Dr. Brooke of this, who came 
to kiss Olive as she was sitting all alone in the grim professional- 
looking dining-room, and told her how pleased he was. 

‘I know I am working better,’ said Olive; ‘Iam doing it 
because that lady told me I ought.’ 

‘Uncle,’ continued Olive, as he only stroked her hair by way 
of an answer to this speech, ‘ what is her other name? She would 
only tell me that she was calied Alice. You remember what she 
said to me, “ Tell your uncle that I hope he won’t think I have 
taken a liberty in looking after youa little. I did not like to leave 
you to go home alone with that maid who had deserted you once 
already.” ’ 

* Yes, I know, Olive,’ said Dr. Brooke rather impatiently ; ‘ you 
told me all about it before.’ 

‘ But, uncle, was it not odd of her not to tell me her name— 
her other one, I mean? I wanted her to come in, but she wouldn’t, 
and then I said, “ But who must Isay it was that brought me home ?” 
or nearly home it was, you know, for she didn’t come to the door, 
and she said, “ You need only say a lady your uncle used to know 
a long time ago. We don’t know each other now, so it is of no 
use to send my name. Tell him that I have spoken to you this 
once, but only because I thought it was a case of need, and that he 
may trust me never to speak to you again,”’ 

‘“« But I want a name to think of you by,” said 1; and then she 
just stooped over me, and one of those smiles of hers came over 
her whole face, and she said, “ You may think of me by the name 
of Alice,” and so I do.’ 

‘That is right, dear; but why do you tell me all this over 
again ?’ 

‘Because I want to know if you don’t think of her too, some- 
times ?’ 

Dr. Brooke had been looking down on the child with a face 
full of grave interest ; at this question, which was unexpected by 
him, he almost started. 

‘ Of course I do; she is, I think, a lady I knew long, long ago, 
when I was almost a boy.’ 

‘A boy of ten ?’ cried Olive, thinking this was a similar case to 
her own and Willie’s, and that perhaps her uncle and this Alice 
had also loved each other as children and had been parted ever 
since. 

‘A boy of twenty and twenty-five.’ 

‘And then ?’ cried Olive eagerly. 

‘Nay, I have never seen her since, and now I am forty- 
two.’ 
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‘Dear me!’ exclaimed Olive musingly. ‘Then, do you think 
of her by the name"of Alice, or by some other name?’ This inquiry 
was a direct inspiration of the demon of curiosity. : 

‘I have nothing more to tell you, Olive. She was a very sweet 
good girl then, and I have no doubt she is just as good now, but I 
am not likely ever to see her again. When you grow older, dear, 
you will find that, as life goes on, people do slip out of your sight, 
and, though you may still havea strong liking for them, you don’t 
see them.’ ‘ 

‘But why not?’ cried Olive. ‘Perhaps she lives somewhere 
quite near—we might see her—why don’t we ?’ 

‘ Probably because she has her work to do, as I have mine—it 
certainly does not leave me much time to see people. I am stay- 
ing too long with you now. Good-bye.’ 

Olive was far from being satisfied. She wanted to hear much 
more about this lady. After this one conversation, she could never 
induce either her uncle or aunt to name her. Mrs. Brooke always 
said that she knew nothing about her, not half so much as Olive 
herself ; and Dr. Brooke would say no more than he had said. One 
thing Olive could not fail to remark, and that was, that henceforth 
she was forbidden to go out with anyone but Miss Quilter. Daily 


they took their duty walk together, and often did Olive’s eyes scan 
the passers-by, to see if by some lucky chance her romantic 
adventure could be repeated ; but the lady had said, ‘I shall never 
speak to you again,’ and she did more—she did not even let herself 
be seen by her. 


Cuapter VII. 


With eyes full of sacred imaginings of things that are not.— Rvsxtn. 


Tue reader must be so kind as to imagine that six years have 
passed since the date of the last chapter, during which time Olive 
has left childish things behind her, and grown into a remarkably 
beautiful woman. She was now nineteen, tall, slim, and very up- 
right, with a peculiarly graceful carriage. Her hair, once so un- 
manageable, was now gathered in bright well-ordered masses 
round her head. Her eyes were of the dark rich blue which is some- 
thing like the colour of the stems of wild hyacinths. There was a 
slight touch of melancholy about them, though melancholy was by 
no means one of Olive’s characteristics ; but when she cast down 
her long black eyelashes, there were depths in her eyes which 
might mean a tinge of sadness, or only denote quiet thoughts and 
much delight in the pleasures of retrospection. Her complexion 
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was a clear faint olive, with a touch of bright colour in-her cheeks. 
She was indeed a bright young maiden altogether; her lips were rosy 
and her smile bewitching; it lighted up her whole face in one glow of 
pleasure or sympathetic kindliness. She was very shy, but at the 
same time impulsive, most thoughtful and most thoughtless. -She 
was active-minded, quick-witted, helpful, and affectionate. It was 
now nine years since those happy days at Austerfield, and during all 
that time she had never once seen Willie. Nor had she so much as 
heard him named, except perhaps once or twice in the casual, con- 
temptuous manner with which a matter of no interest is spoken of 
and dismissed. Once she heard that he had been at Austerfield, but 
when she asked her little cousin Lucy, who was her informant, if he 
had grown tall, and how he looked, and what he did, the said in- 
formant had not noticed him sufficiently to be able to tell her. 

To Olive herself, his image had by this time become the very 
vaguest and most shadowy of memories. She liked to think of 
him and of the days when they were together; but though in these 
retrospections the fields and woods and flowers stood up quite 
clearly before her mind’s eye, Willie did not, and, strive: as she 
might, she could not remember his face. Neither could she recall 
much that he had said to her. In spite, however, of all these 
drawbacks, the time when they were all in all to each other always 
stood out as a blissful period of absolutely idyllic happiness. It 
was a rest from her present life in a smoky, dusty, crowded town, 
to turn her thoughts back to that peaceful far-off time of sunshine 
and fresh air. But she never looked for its return, never hoped to 
see Willie again. These were things which by no means could be 
restored to her; they were part of other childish joys which 
there was no renewing. Willie had, no doubt, forgotten her. At 
their age, nine years are equal to twenty later in life, and that 
Austerfield time did seem so long ago. Occasionally, with a half- 
blush, she remembered that there was in the world a young man 
whom she had promised to love for ever, to welcome as her husband 
whenever he claimed her, to whom she had given kisses and every 
assurance of love in her power. She felt very strange when she 
thought of these things, and her cheeks grew hot when she reflected 
that he also must recall them and sometimes think of them as she 
did. Occasionally, too, she could not help saying to herself, ‘If 
Willie were to remember all this and still care for me and come?’ 
She half caressed the idea, but was half afraid of it. Then she 
dismissed it by saying, ‘ Oh, he has forgotten me ever so long ago. 
How could a boy go on thinking of such silly things for so many 
years? If ever he thinks of me at all, it is only to be ashamed of 
having spent so much time in playing with a little girl.’ This was 
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on the whole her conviction, and gradually she thought less and 
less of him and of the past, though whenever she did think of it, it 
was tenderly. After all, work engrossed most of Olive’s time and ~ 
thoughts. She went daily to a college near her own home, and 
very hard she strove to learn all that was taught there. French, 
German, and Latin, Physical and Political Geography, Biology, 
Geology, Geometry, Algebra, Logic, and all the other arts and 
sciences which now it behoves a girl to master, drove out the music 
of the rapid becks of the north and the visions of sun-lit woods car- 
peted with flowers. Poetry was rare, parsing and analysis frequent. 
Fairy tales were left to babyhood, or turned into solar myths ; 
legends were subjected to the light of reason, and all the gods and 
goddesses of mythology were put in their proper and useful places,— 
kept there, too, for the most part, though every now and then Olive’s 
old spirit broke out, and the old love of romance asserted itself. 
To Dr. Brooke these last six years had been years of intensely 
hard work, during which he had made his way professionally, 
but had found to his grief that he was no longer a strong man. 
Constant attacks of illness had weakened his faith in his own health, 
and had made him somewhat gloomy about the future. He was in 
other respects quite happy. He no longer distressed himself about 
Mrs. Brooke’s literary craze. Olive his niece was all that he desired. 
His boy Alick was at Harrow—his daughters Lucy and Amy were 
at school in Brighton. They were better brought up than they could 
have been at home. Mrs. Brooke was much the same as when 
our story opened—still absorbed in the weal or woe of fictitious 
personages of her own creation—still bent on flourishing a big 
cheque in her husband’s face some day, which would reward him 
for his years of waiting for her success. These last years had 
brought her the joy of seeing three‘of her novels in print. One, 
that from which she had hoped so much, had only found a 
publisher on condition that she paid half the expenses, which half 
had never been regained by her. Nor had her book brought her 
much credit. The next novel was printed on the half-profit-and- 
no-risk principle, after a great deal of signing, witnessing, and 
delivering. After a long lapse of time came a document purport- 
ing its intention to show forth an account of salesand returns. But 
all that was clear to Mrs. Brooke was, that there were no returns. 
It is true that a respectable number of hundreds of copies had 
been sold, but the profits had been so taxed and re-taxed, and sub- 
divided and subtracted from, that 10/. or 15/. would amply 
represent her earnings—not a sum with which to make a figure in 
eonversation, or a cheque large enough to flourish in justification 
of the time which she spent in writing. This novel was called *‘ The 
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‘ Fateful Fortnight, a name which might in De Quincey’s words 
have been characterized as a very overt act of alliteration. A 
third book had just come out, and had been favourably reviewed in 
two or three papers, on the strength of which Mrs. Brooke had 
set to work harder than ever, and rarely left her study. 

Dr. Brooke had not many relations living, but all of them 
pitied him for having such a bad wife, and spoke their minds 
most freely ; but their remarks did not trouble the gifted authoress, 
for she said her time was much too valuable to spend in dwelling 
on the silly speeches of people who had nothing else to do but 
talk of their neighbours, and locked herself in her own room. 
The indignant relations had, therefore, no opportunity of speaking 
their minds to her, for she only saw them when her husband and 
niece were present. Miss Lettice still lived at Austerfield, but 
her aged father and mother were dead. Little as she knew of the 
world and its ways, she too said it was a shame that Olive was not 
‘taken out.’ So said Mrs. Ullathorne also, and when Mrs, 
Ullathorne said anything she meant it. She was Dr. Brooke’s 
eldest sister, ten years older than he was—a widow, and an ill- 
tempered one. Her husband had been a merchant in Manchester— 
a self-made man, who had died leaving more than a quarter of a 
million; and now his wife lived in Kensington Square with Miss 
Cochrane, an oppressed worm of a companion, who turned, not on 
her employer, but on everyone else. 

Mrs. Vincent Raymond, another sister of Dr. Brooke’s, said the 
same thing. ‘It was a great shame to keep a pretty girl like 
Olive imprisoned in a dull, dingy, dark Harley Street house; she 
ought to be introduced and taken everywhere.’ Mrs. Ullathorne 
sniffed indignantly when she heard Mrs. Raymond say that Olive 
ought to be taken everywhere: ‘everywhere was worse than no- 
where! Mrs. Raymond was far too fond of going to houses whose 
owners did not care whether she was dead or alive.’ Mrs. Ray- 
mond, who was the wife of a country gentleman, and still lived 
on the reputation of having been a beauty, smiled at Mrs. 
Ullathorne’s old-fashioned folly, but dared not let her see that she 
did so, and said she should get her dear brother Chesterfield’s per- 
mission to take Olive to Court—the child would have to be pre- . 
sented, and the sooner it was done the better. Mrs. Ullathorne 
said she might write and make the offer, but Sister Raymond 
must know very well that, even if Chesterfield liked the idea of 
having Olive presented in his absence, and wrote to consent, he 
would quite forget to send a cheque for her equipment, and was 
Sister Raymond prepared to incur this expense herself? Mrs. 
Raymond looked disconcerted; she and her husband had been 
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counting on Mrs. Ullathorne to manage that part of the business, 
and meekly she said so. On which that lady laughed her to scorn, 
and declared that when she spent money, she spent it on sensible . 
things, and not on a few dozen yards of silk to put in a train for 
the benefit of court milliners. ‘TIl give a dinner and ask her,’ 
said she, ‘and that will be introduction enough !’ 

‘Oh, sister! Really?’ 

‘I have said it, and I mean it,’ repeated Mrs. Ullathorne. ‘I'll 
give a dinner-party.’ 

Then clear in Mrs. Raymond’s mind’s eye rose up a vision of 
that dinner, which she well knew would be but a reproduction of 
many another dinner of a dulness, and heaviness, and oppressive 
ponderosity which had left their mark on her for life. ‘ And you 
will invite ? ’— she began, though she well knew that Mrs. Ullathorne 
would invite her stock-broker and his wife, her doctor and his, her 
favourite clergyman and his sister, a couple of friendly barristers, 
the Brookes, the Raymonds themselves, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Ullathorne from the East-end because they were relations; and 
having given poor Olive the doubtful enjoyment of their company, 
and the opportunity of refusing two soups, two fishes, four entrées, 
and a number of other dishes provided with equal amplitude, she 
would relax her efforts, and Olive’s life would then be as lonely and 
dull as before, only darkened by the memory of this ghastly 
dinner. 

‘I am the one who ought to have the child,’ cried Mrs. 
Raymond. ‘Chesterfield ought to make me a handsome allow- 
ance; he is quite able to do it. Id take her everywhere, and 
have her well married before the end of the season.’ 

‘You!’ cried Mrs. Ullathorne with scorn. ‘And you'd 
settle her down with some one like your own precious husband. 
No! I tell you, no! Have I not informed you that I intend to 
introduce Olive myself, and that I'll give a dinner-party? so 
that, surely, may be considered as settled.’ 

None of the Brooke family dared to resent anything that Mrs. 
Ullathorne said, for she was very ill-tempered and could defend 
herself, and besides, there was the quarter of a million, and she 
was known to be looking out for an heir to her wealth amongst 
her nephews and nieces. She openly proclaimed that she could 
not reconcile it to her conscience to leave her money to any- 
one out of her own family, but that she despised and disliked 
every member of it. 

‘Well, dear,’ said Mrs. Raymond, ‘it is settled. You shall 
give the first party, since you wish it.’ 

‘I don’t wish it,’ cried Mrs. Ullathorne snappishly. ‘I never 
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said I did; I do it entirely from a sense of duty. Olive must 
be introduced to society by one of us, and my society is the only 
society worth knowing. Yours suits you and your husband; you 
know best—at least, you don’t, but you won’t listen to me.’ 

Mrs. Raymond smiled good-naturedly, and said again, ‘ And 
you will invite—?’ 

‘Well, Olive of course, and Richard Brooke and that scribbling 
goose of a wife of his, and you and your—and your husband’ 
(for once she considerately omitted the descriptive epithet which 
she felt to be so appropriate,) ‘and your two boys—and tell them 
not to come smelling of tobacco-smoke—and Mr. Reynolds,’ &e. ; 
for she did but name the names Mrs. Raymond had foreseen. 

‘Sister, cried that lady eagerly, ‘if you like to give me 
some money to spend on Olive, Pll buy her some pretty evening 
dresses: Selina has such vile taste.’ 

‘I am poor,’ said Mrs. Ullathorne, ‘very poor. Besides, who 
knows what calls I may have on my money, or how long I have 
to be here? Sister, I sometimes think my time will be very 
short. Miss Cochrane and I were at Finchley Cemetery the 
_other day—she went to see some silly old woman’s grave which 
she wanted to shed a few tears over—I forget whose, and it is no 
matter, but there is such a pretty bit of ground there, in one 
corner—lI like a corner to be buried in, and so I’ve bought it for 
myself, and who knows how soon I shall be lying in it?’ and 
Mrs. Ullathorne hung her head. 

‘But that bit at Merrifield you got Vincent to buy for you! 
Have you forgotten that you said you liked the idea of being 
buried near some of the family, and I suppose we shall have to be 
buried there when\our time comes, as Vincent is Squire.’ 

‘No, I’ve not forgotten; P've changed my mind, that’s all, 
said Mrs. Ullathorne grimly. 

‘But you bought a bit at Bonchurch; you said that was the 
prettiest graveyard you had ever seen.’ 

‘Well, so I did; but I think I like better to be nearer town. 
and I fancied this corner place. If I have wasted my money, 
Sister Raymond, you need not mind—TI don’t suppose it will 
make much difference to you—at least, your boys will have to 
change a good deal before I leave what I have to either of them.’ 
And as she said this, Mrs. Ullathorne, a grim grey woman with 
stony-looking features, sniffed contemptuously, and drew herself 
up in her high-backed chair, and pitilessly watched the distress 
of the fashionably dressed but somewhat faded little beauty of a 
sister, who had so much need of this money of which they were 
speaking, 
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‘IT am sure that both my boys are very anxious to please you, 
they really are, if they only knew how. Sister, it really is rather 
difficult. I often wish you would speak plainly, and tell me what 
it is that you want altered in them.’ 

‘ They want altering inside and out, before they will suit me,’ 
replied Mrs. Ullathorne. 

‘But, at any rate, you don’t like any of the other nieces and 
nephews better ?’ 

*No, I detest all my nieces and nephews but Olive, and I am 
not. fond of her. But I suppose I shall have to choose one of 
them for my heir. Ill not make my will, though, till I see the 
rest of Chesterfield’s children ; how many has he? I declare I 
forget.’ 

‘Ob, you won’t care for them; you know you don’t like 
foreigners; they must have been ten years at Lausanne.’ All 
Olive’s younger sisters had been brought up in a school at 
Lausanne. 

‘That’s enough of itself to bring a curse on Chesterfield’s 
children,’ said Mrs. Ullathorne. ‘ That’s just enough, without any- 
thing else.’ 

‘My dear!’ gasped Mrs. Raymond, surprised to the top of her 
bent. 

‘Don’t my-dear me,’ cried Mrs. Ullathorne; ‘I am not in my 
dotage yet, to want petting. Don’t I know what I am talking 
about ? I am quite aware of the value of words and of thoughts too, 
which is more than some people who shall be nameless are—what I 
mean is this, and what I will maintain is this,’ and here Mrs. Ulla- 
thorne unconsciously adopted the tone and manner of the clergyman 
under whom she had sat the last time she was at church, and began 
to thump the table just as he had thumpedthe cushion: ‘ that if our 
Maker for His own wise purposes caused people suddenly to begin 
to speak a variety of different languages, it was because He did 
not wish them to understand each other; and if ever He had 
changed His mind about it, and had thought that they had better 
know what they were saying to each other, it would have been very 
easy for Him to make them all speak the same language again. 
So, Sister Raymond, what I am maintaining, and will maintain, 
is this, that when you begin to teach your children, your sons 
and your daughters, to palaver in foreign languages just as if they 
were natives, it is flying in the face cf their Creator. The world 
was made by design, and one of our Maker’s principal designs was 
that people should not understand each other.’ 

Long as Mrs. Raymond had known her sister, she had never 
yet grasped the fact that all her opinions were the outcome of an 
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overpowering desire to contradict everything that was said to her. 
She had no fixed belief in the theory for which she had just 
contended at such length, and was capable of taking the contrary 
line five minutes afterwards, as Mrs. Raymond quickly discovered 
when she joyously exclaimed, ‘ My dear boys were plucked because 
their Greek and Latin were so bad, and when they turned to 
modern languages they did not get on a bit better; both of them 
just the same.’ 

‘ Just like them!’ cried Mrs. Ullathorne, wheeling shamelessly 
round. ‘ Just exactty what I should have expected of them! They 
make their father pay a great sum tosend them to College to learn 
something, and when they are there, can’t be persuaded to open a 
book.’ 

* But > began Mrs. Raymond. 

‘ Sister Raymond, be quiet with your buts; let us get the dinner 
settled.’ 

The sincere and hearty impulse of everyone invited to the 
Ullathorne dinner was to send an excuse and escape it. Mr. Ray- 
mond, who well knew that his sister-in-law set her guests down to 
an incendiary sherry and indigenous champagne, prosaic food, and 
dull discourse, hinted at a previous bachelor engagement ; but that 
attempt at evasion was instantly quenched by his wife, who thought 
him a lunatic to run any risk of offending her rich sister. The two 
young Raymonds, however, flatly declined to go; not even the pro- 
spect of a quarter of a million of money, with added savings, would 
tempt them, as they declared, to place themselves for so many 
hours under the shadow of that great upas-tree of a woman who 
spread desolation on all around her. They both declared that they 
were more likely to get what they wanted by staying away than 
by going, but, in any case, eat that dinner of dismay and dreariness 
they would not ! 

Oh, the incredible dulness of that evening! No one dared to 
be himself—no one, indeed, would have been allowed to be so for 
five minutes. Each guest disapproved of the other mentally and 
morally, and no topic was introduced which had not been worn 
threadbare for years. Selina the gifted shrank into herself. Once 
she thought of making a study of the entertainment, and of using 
it in a half-written novel; but Dr. Brooke had so emphatically 
ordered her to keep her pen from revelling in the peculiarities of 
his family, that she dared not disobey him. The Doctor was the 
only one who said a good thing; he told an excellent story, and 
much he suffered for it afterwards, for it was one on which his wife 
had set her affections for her book, and she had begged him not to use 
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it. * You might have left me my story, Richard : you promised me 
that you would,’ said she. 

‘I am sorry I forgot; but mind you, Selina, a clever wife makes 
a very stupid husband! You want everything for your novels; you 
have cramped my language for five years already, with your “ Mind, 
I want to use that ;” “ Be sure not to tell the other.” When will 
this tyranny be over-past ?’ 

‘The story was too good for them; I never was so bored in my 
life!’ She was silent for a while, and then she cried, ‘ Richard, do 
tellme how long Mrs. Ullathorne will live. You, as a doctor, ought 
to have some idea.’ 

‘Live? Why? What do you mean?’ 

‘She would make my fortune if I could use her, she would in- 
deed. She is so preternaturally ill-tempered and disagreeable. 
She would be admirable in the novel I am doing, quite admirable.’ 

* And you want to know how long my sister will live, in order 
to——’ 

‘Don’t be angry, dear Richard ; you know everything ought to 
give way to art.’ 

Dr. Brooke screwed up his lips, and thought that in his house 
most things did do so. 

‘Ts all going out like that ?’ asked poor Olive. 

* Don’t ask me,’ said Dr. Brooke, who was ill and tired. ‘ All 
visiting bores me.’ 

‘Don’t make me go tc any more parties,’ said Olive; ‘I like home 
best.’ So she did, and gladly made herself useful to her aunt in 
any way she could. Many a long chapter of ‘The Fateful Fortnight’s’ 
swiftly coming successor was copied by her, and many a gap in 
housekeeping filled by her, and no sigh was given to society, for 
she judged society by what she had seen at Mrs. Ullathorne’s. 

Two or three weeks afterwards, Olive had an opportunity of 
seeing another aspect of the world and its ways. The Raymonds 
were going to the Derby. Mr. Raymond was a member of the 
Four-in-hand Club, and had made up a party for the day, or rather, 
had let his wife do so. Mrs. Raymond at the last moment per- 
suaded Mrs. Brooke to allow Olive to go. She was not sure that 
the Doctor would quite approve of races for her, but Mrs. Raymond 
was his own sister, Epsom was in the country, and Olive would 
breathe pure air, see country lanes, and enjoy them; so she went. 
She enjoyed herself thoroughly, but when she was relating all the 
adventures of the day to her uncle and aunt late in the evening, 
no sooner had she mentioned the names of some members of the 
party, than Dr. Brooke started to his feet, seized the poker, and 
broke into a dozen splinters the large piece of coal which was inno- 
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overpowering desire to contradict everything that was said to her. 
She had no fixed belief in the theory for which she had just 
contended at such length, and was capable of taking the contrary 
line five minutes afterwards, as Mrs. Raymond quickly discovered 
when she joyously exclaimed, ‘ My dear boys were plucked because 
their Greek and Latin were so bad, and when they turned to 
modern languages they did not get on a bit better; both of them 
just the same.’ 

‘ Just like them!’ cried Mrs. Ullathorne, wheeling shamelessly 
round. ‘Just exactty what I should have expected of them! They 
make their father pay a great sum tosend them to College to learn 
something, and when they are there, can’t be persuaded to open a 
book.’ 

* But——’ began Mrs. Raymond. 

‘ Sister Raymond, be quiet with your buts; let us get the dinner 
settled.’ 

The sincere and hearty impulse of everyone invited to the 
Ullathorne dinner was to send an excuse and escape it. Mr. Ray- 
mond, who well knew that his sister-in-law set her guests down to 
an incendiary sherry and indigenous champagne, prosaic food, and 
dull discourse, hinted at a previous bachelor engagement ; but that 
attempt at evasion was instantly quenched by his wife, who thought 
him a lunatic to run any risk of offending her rich sister. The two 
young Raymonds, however, flatly declined to go; not even the pro- 
spect of a quarter of a million of money, with added savings, would 
tempt them, as they declared, to place themselves for so many 
hours under the shadow of that great upas-tree of a woman who 
spread desolation on all around her. They both declared that they 
were more likely to get what they wanted by staying away than 
by going, but, in any case, eat that dinner of dismay and dreariness 
they would not ! 

Oh, the incredible dulness of that evening! No one dared to 
be himself—no one, indeed, would have been allowed to be so for 
five minutes. Each guest disapproved of the other mentally and 
morally, and no topic was introduced which had not been worn 
threadbare for years. Selina the gifted shrank into herself. Once 
she thought of making a study of the entertainment, and of using 
it in a half-written novel; but Dr. Brooke had so emphatically 
ordered her to keep her pen from revelling in the peculiarities of 
his family, that she dared not disobey him. The Doctor was the 
only one who said a good thing; he told an excellent story, and 
much he suffered for it afterwards, for it was one on which his wife 
had set her affections for her book, and she had begged him not to use 
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it. ‘* You might have left me my story, Richard : you promised me 
that you would,’ said she. 

‘I am sorry I forgot; but mind you, Selina, a clever wife makes 
a very stupid husband! You want everything for your novels; you 
have cramped my language for five years already, with your “ Mind, 
I want to use that ;” “ Be sure not to tell the other.” When will 
this tyranny be over-past ?’ 

‘ The story was too good for them; I never was so bored in my 
life!’ She was silent for a while, and then she cried, ‘ Richard, do 
tellme how long Mrs. Ullathorne will live. You, as a doctor, ought 
to have some idea.’ 

‘Live? Why? What do you mean?’ 

‘She would make my fortune if I could use her, she would in- 
deed. She is so preternaturally ill-tempered and disagreeable. 
She would be admirable in the novel I am doing, quite admirable.’ 

* And you want to know how long my sister will live, in order 
to——’ 

‘Don’t be angry, dear Richard ; you know everything ought to 
give way to art.’ 

Dr. Brooke screwed up his lips, and thought that in his house 
most things did do so. 

‘Is all going out like that?’ asked poor Olive. 

‘ Don’t ask me,’ said Dr. Brooke, who was ill and tired. ‘ All 
visiting bores me.’ 

‘Don’t make me go tc any more parties,’ said Olive; ‘I like home 
best.’ So she did, and gladly made herself useful to her aunt in 
any way she could. Many a long chapter of ‘The Fateful Fortnight’s’ 
swiftly coming successor was copied by her, and many a gap in 
housekeeping filled by her, and no sigh was given to society, for 
she judged society by what she had seen at Mrs. Ullathorne’s. 

Two or three weeks afterwards, Olive had an opportunity of 
seeing another aspect of the world and its ways. The Raymonds 
were going to the Derby. Mr. Raymond was a member of the 
Four-in-hand Club, and had made up a party for the day, or rather, 
had let his wife do so. Mrs, Raymond at the last moment per- 
suaded Mrs. Brooke to allow Olive to go. She was not sure that 
the Doctor would quite approve of races for her, but Mrs. Raymond 
was his own sister, Epsom was in the country, and Olive would 
breathe pure air, see country lanes, and enjoy them; so she went. 
She enjoyed herself thoroughly, but when she was relating all the 
adventures of the day to her uncle and aunt late in the evening, 
no sooner had she mentioned the names of some members of the 
party, than Dr. Brooke started to his feet, seized the poker, and 
broke into a dozen splinters the large piece of coal which was inno- 
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cently reposing in the centre of the fire in which he as an invalid 
indulged. Then he exclaimed, ‘ Lady Norah Denistoun, did you 
say? Mrs. Beevor Haynes? You are quite sure of the names ?’ 

‘ Quite sure, Aunt Raymond told me them.’ 

‘ And they went to Epsom with you ?’ 

* Yes, uncle, why not?’ 

‘Why not? But itis of no consequence; only, really, I should 
have thought your aunt Raymond might have known better.’ 
Then he sat down again and was quiet, and did not seem to hear 
the rest of Olive’s story of her day, and certainly did not hear Mrs. 
Brooke say, ‘ Why, dear little Olive, you will turn outa perfect god- 
send to me, for you shall tell me all about these gay places and 
things, and help me to no end of good descriptions.’ If such was 
her hope, it was cut short at once when Olive went to bed. 
‘Selina,’ said he, ‘I am master of this house, and I must assert 
my position; and I insist on two things; one is, that you never 
again allow Olive to go anywhere under my sister Raymond’s 
chaperonage ; and the other is, that you at once renounce this 
habit of shutting yourself up, and go out sometimes in the evening 
with the child. If it is right for her to go out, it is right she 
should go under the care of a proper person. Mind, I insist on it.’ 

‘But, Richard, what does this mean ?’ 

‘It means that that fool or knave of a woman Esther Raymond 
has taken poor dear Olive out for the day in the company of two 
divorced women. I feel as if I could never speak to her again !’ 
Mrs. Brooke was shocked, very much so; but soon her prevailing 
feeling was, that it ‘was a great pity Olive had gone out at all, girls 
were best at home.’ 

‘No, no! she is nineteen, and she ought to see something of 
society. It is a duty we owe to her, and it shall be performed ; but 
she shall never again be exposed to meet such persons. Esther 
Raymond ought to be ashamed of herself!’ 

Esther Raymond was not, and said, ‘ Vincent asked them, but 
in society you meet all kinds of people; I am sorry about it, of 
course, but it can’t be helped now.’ 

‘You don’t meet divorced women,’ persisted Dr. Brooke. 

‘At any rate, you meet plenty of people who ought to be 
divorced ;’ and then she added that it was ‘ well known that Lady 
This and Mrs. That were twice as bad as those poor women Richard 
was soangry about.’ She did not approve of such women, of course, 
but what could she do? However vague her feelings on this point 
were, they were sharpened to keen precision the moment Mrs. 
Ullathorne’s name was ‘mentioned, and she was asked what she 
supposed Sister Ullathorne would think of it? 
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‘Richard!’ cried she with painful eagerness. ‘ You surely will 
not be so unhandsome as to tell her! You would do me and mine 
a serious injury if you did! She has such ridiculously rigid ideas, 
poor woman !’ 

‘ Her ideas are mine,’ said Dr. Brooke coldly. 

‘We have no right to judge,’ said the lady. 

‘Yes, we have, when the case has been judged for us; but I 
won't say anything to Mary.’ 

‘Thank you. You are always kind.’ 

‘IT don’t know that. As long as I live, I shall resent what you 
have done! To take a young, inexperienced girl—a girl situated, 
too, as poor dear Olive is—to such a place, with such a party!’ 

‘I was there,’ said Mrs. Raymond, thinking that fact disposed 
of all objections ; but Dr. Brooke could not see it. He went home 
and confronted his wife in her den. ‘ Have you any invitations for 
the evening, at present ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, numbers.’ 

‘Let me see some of them.’ 

‘Well, dear, yes; but, you see, I hardly know where they are. 
I generally use them to write on.’ And she turned over her papers, 
and behold, fragments of her novel, ‘The Ominous Oath,’ were 
scrawled over the backs of invitations to dinners and evening 
parties. 

‘But you answer these, I hope ?’ said the doctor. 

‘Oh yes, I answer them all in time ; indeed, those I write on 
are more likely to get answers than those I put intherack. They 
catch my eye more.’ 

‘Now, dear Selina, will you oblige me, and, for the sake of 
doing your duty to my brother’s child, give up your “ Ominous 
Oath,” or whatever your new novel may be, so far as to accept two 
invitations weekly ?’ 

‘Not dinners, Richard!’ said Mrs. Brooke with a thrill of dread 
in her accents. 

‘No, not unless you like—at least, not only dinners, Surely 
you, a woman of ability, might make such things useful profes- 
sionally.’ 

How Mrs. Brooke did enjoy those words! only, he might have 
said a woman of genius—ability was such a poor half-and-half 
word. She soon remembered that he was her husband, and there- 
fore would not like to use such big words; so she smiled on his 
proposal, and began to say and think that perhaps she had misused 
her opportunities. 

‘Take her to concerts, theatres, and evening parties. Iam 
suer ‘you have-any amount of invitations.’ 
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‘ And [ may go where I like?’ inquired Mrs Brooke. 
‘Yes, you are not like Esther; go where you like.’ 


Cnapter VIII. 


How singular is the thing called pleasure !— Tempest. 
Old fashions please me best.— Taming of the Shrew. 


Mrs. Brooke did go where she liked, and very soon she was 
surprised to find how much she enjoyed herself. She picked and 
chose amongst her cards of invitation, and by preference sought 
the society of literary folks, painters, and musicians. ‘ When I 
have got all I want from these,’ said she, ‘I will cultivate people of 
another kind. I am rather afraid that Richard is right, and that 
I have narrowed my sphere of experience too much.’ She had led 
such a secluded life, that she was intensely astonished at all she 
saw now that she did begin to go out; but she found constant 
inspiration for her pen and food for her thoughts. 

‘Whither away, dear lady?’ said her husband as she left the 
domestic hearth one evening, no longer reluctant as of old. 

'¢Qh, to such a delightful party, Richard—oh, I am so glad I 
got an invitation! You ought to come with us—I know you 
would enjoy it.’ 

This party was at the house of Messieurs Willoughby and 
Langton, two of Mrs. Brooke’s favourite young poets, and no one 
was to be there who was not either already distinguished or certain 
to be so. There were poets, and novelists, and artists, and 
musicians, and ladies who looked as if they had walked out of 
pictures (of a certain school, be it well understood); but no man 
was to be seen who had not, in the judgment of the hosts, made 
good his claim to be of the select few dowered with genius. 
Youth, however, was the predominating feature of the party— 
youth and intense hopefulness. All were going to do great things. 
Here were the men who had a year or so before published the 
volumes of poems which everybody spoke of at the time as so 
marvellously full of promise, and on all sides were heard whispers 
of the beauty of the poems they were now writing. Some had 
seen the MS. of Clifford’s last sonnet. It was absolutely perfect ! 
A rondel by some one else was simply too lovely! * And Chesterton’s 
play, did you hear that, when he read it toa select few? Well, 
there was no doubt of that making its mark.’ Then there were 
musicians who sat down and sang you ballads of their-own writing 
set to music of their own composing, before whom the path to 
undying fame seemed to stretch itself forth, broad, smooth, and 
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straight; and painters whose forthcoming pictures were to revive 
the glories of the Turner and Sir Joshua time. Some of the 
band had, it must be confessed, met with slight reverses and dis- 
couragements in their various branches of art, which were to be 
naturally accounted for by the jealousy and blindness of ‘the 
dull and commonplace men’ who held the entrances to the Temple 
of Fame, but the sufferers were too young and too strong in hope 
to care for such reverses, or to let them cast more than a passing 
cloud on their lives. Their energy was undaunted, their trust in the 
future unwavering, and their handsome faces were full of the pride 
of health and delight in the work which they had set themselves 
to do. Edward Willoughby, the elder host, had lavished worlds 
of thought and fancy on the entertainment, which combined all the 
beauties and singularities of the most advanced Pre-Raphaelite 
household with a dash of fairy-land to lighten it. The floors 
were covered with Indian matting and Persian rugs, while a coarse 
sacking, gilded, stretched dado-wise all round the walls, made a mel- 
low background for Indian and Japanese cabinets and low divans 
covered with gorgeous silks and embroideries. To these divans 
each lady was with much ceremony and respect led as she entered 
the rooms; and when she had taken a seat, a heavy-headed flower 
was placed in her hand, which she graciously held. Heavy-headed, 
too, were the fair ladies who thus came in, with hair frizzed and 
rolled, and twisted and filleted with gold or silver, or parti- 
coloured bands under which a few flowers were naively stuck, in 
frank confidence in their own power of either arranging themselves, 
or lending adornment without any arrangement. Most of these 
fair guests were clad in soft white or faint blue or amber dresses 
freakishly made; tight where other people would have had them 
loose, or loose where it might have seemed more convenient to 
have them tight. They fell in pretty folds, and looked creamy 
and delicate, and not extravagant in the quantity of material 
used. None of these ladies sat very upright, all lounged and 
lolled a little; some stooped forward like the water-lilies in 
their own hands when their stalks began to grow limp. Some 
arranged themselves in wistful and sentimental-looking curves, 
which reminded—that is to say, would have reminded anyone who 
did not enter into the feeling of the assembly—of the letter S. All 
had lovely fans, nearly all had necklaces, either of spotted and poison- 
ous looking beads, or flat ones which seemed as if they had been 
lying crushed out of shape for centuries in some far-away and for- 
gotten tomb, or else their necks were encircled by beads of some 
strangely tender blue-green or cloudy amber. 

Langton and Willonghby had decorated the rooms and settled 
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how everything was to be; theirs was the idea that each lady on 
her arrival was to be presented with a heavy-headed flower. First, 
they were to have water-lilies, then, when thesé drooped and failed, 
they were to have tulips, then clove carnations, and last of all roses. 
Langton and Willoughby kept the store of flowers and periodically 
went round and renewed them, and as they took the discarded 
flower from the ladies they threw it on the floor. This was a 
strong point with them ; all these flowers were manifestly to live and 
die for their pleasure and that of their guests; when done with, 
they were to finish their lives at their feet. 

Before anyone came, the floor had been thickly strewn with 
rose-leaves, fair, pale pink rose-leaves ; there they lay, and amongst 
them were sprinkled carnations and pinks which gave forth perfume 
when stepped on. Then upon the ebony cabinets wete glasses of 
eschscholtzias, all put there for the sake of seeing them open their 
fiery golden hearts and then droop lower and lower over the edge of 
the glasses which held them, and die in the glow of light and heat 
which had at first made their joy. The gentlemen of the party 
were to have no chairs, or seats on the sofas ; cushions were spread 
on .the floor on which they might sit or kneel, and they could 
bury their hands in the cool, soft rose-leaves lying there and win 
scent and refreshment from their touch. Having made up their 
minds to give, for once, a party entirely after their own Pre-Ra- 
phaelite hearts, Willoughby and Langton had not invited anyone 
who was not likely to enjoy the vagary of the moment to its fullest 
extent. There were not more than forty guests in all, and Mrs. 
Brooke was the only person present who had any weight of years 
to bear. She had made some effort to get an invitation, and was 
loud in her admiration of all she saw. It was perfect !—And they 
must allow her to describe the party in one of her books, exactly 
as it had taken place. If Mr. Willoughby or Mr. Langton said 
she must not do so, she was afraid she could not help disobeying 
them. It was impossible not to attempt to describe a thing which 
made such a strong impression as this did on her. She had heard 
of ‘ treading out fragrance, breathing perfume,’ but she had never 
dreamed of such a realization of the poet’s words as this. No 
wonder Mr. Willoughby’s verses and Mr. Langton’s plays were so 
full of colour and sweetness if this was their ordinary way of living ! 
Did they always live in this way? It was too delightful! For 
her part, never again would she give any party without having 
every carpet in the house so thickly covered over with rose-leaves 
that no one could see one thread of it; and if roses were not in 
season, she would have something else—flowers of some sort she 
would have—that is, if her husband would allow her. On the 
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Miss Poingdestre (the champion of more than one cause which 
requires some energy and endurance in its supporters, and who had 
strayed into this party rather against the will of its donors)—Miss 
Poingdestre, who balanced her flower in a way which taxed all the 
resources of its stalk, was heard to mutter her opinion that ‘if a 
husband had a voice in such a matter as that, it was just like the 
rest of the way the world was managed, and the sooner 

Mrs. Brooke never waited to hear the end of that dark saying, 
she was far too happy to be damped by Miss Poingdestre or twenty 
like her, and she passed on from the flowers and the leaves to some 
groups of fans and a long row of plates transfixed in endless agony 
and made to show their pattern to all beholders, whether they would 
or no, held inthe perpetual grasp of wires. She marvelled at the 
quaintness of their effect, and was heard to declare that, come what 
might, she too would have fans and the same arrangement of plates. 
Then she caught sigit of a bit of embroidery, and then she 
wondered where Olive was, for embroidery of this kind would lend 
a grace to her dull study, and Olive’s nimble fingers could easily 
produce it ; but no Olive was at hand, and Mrs. Brooke saw things 
on all sides which made her forget she had wanted her. She 
caught sight of another room where there was a dado composed of 
tender wavy lines, which to those present forcibly conveyed the 
idea of water, in which were swimming fishes of all sizes and shapes 
and markings, and here and there a water-plant emerged, or a 
water-loving insect hovered. The walls of this room were the 
bluest of things green and the greenest of things blue. There were 
no plates, no pictures, no fans, but in a corner, so as to avoid all 
the dark errors of a love of symmetry, or proportion, or composition, 
flew a host of white butterflies. They crossed the corner diagonally, 
and were beautifully painted. ‘ How lovely!’ cried all. ‘ How 
decorative!’ ‘So rightly put in!’ ‘ There’s a touch of genius in 
the boldness of that design.’ 

‘You like the flutter-bugs, ma’am ?’ said an American poetess 
who had just written some verses on the beauty of one of the 
rivers of her own land as it squirmed through meadows green. 

‘ Indeed I do,’ replied Mrs. Brooke, nothing daunted ; ‘but all is 
charming! And I have been content with wall-paper at six shillings 
the piece, put on by 4 man who asks for beer if you peep in to see 
if it is going to look well.’ 

‘ If you like rooms done up in this way,’ said Mr. Willoughby, 
‘why not get yours done? Those Harley-street houses turn out 
very well. You would have to change your furniture, but you could 
soon do that. I-can tell you of.a fellow in the Seven Dials who 
can let» you have a set of first-rate chairs, They are Chippendale, 
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and the finest I have seen for years, beautiful without bombast— 
absolutely beautiful.’ 

‘Can Iremember that ?,” thought poor bewildered Mrs. Brooke. 
‘I ought to have Olive near me to help me to remember these 
things. Beautiful without bombast would make my fortune, but 
I shall forget it, I know I shall, Where is Olive ?’ 

She peeped througn a chink between a gaunt Chippendale 
stand for a flower-pot, which had one tall arum on it, and a screen 
rescued from some lumber-room to make the delight of her 
present hosts, and saw Olive talking to a good-looking young man. 
She looked interested, and Mrs. Brooke benevolently resolved to 
leave her alone. 

‘I am inclined to agree with you,’ Olive’s new friend was say- 
ing. ‘I think you are quite right in feeling that if a picture is 
intended to represent nature, it should be like nature, I know 
Morrison holds that opinion, and I like his pictures better than 
anyone else’s.’ 

‘ Morrison ! Willie Morrison!’ cried Olive eagerly. And then 
she blushed deeply and said, ‘Oh, I beg your pardon. I was 
thinking of a little boy I knew long ago.’ 

Mr. Denbigh—that was his name—smiled and said, ‘ I believe 
my Mr. Morrison’s name is William— indeed, I am sure it is.’ 

Olive breathed quickly. 

‘You want to know if he is the Mr. Morrison you used to 
know ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Olive; ‘I want to know—I am most anxious to 
know—I will tell you why, afterwards.’ 

‘Iam afraid I can’t give you much information. I was in- 
troduced to my Mr. Morrison two or three winters ago in Rome— 
he was painting there. I was always expecting him to catch 
Roman fever and die; for he used to drive out across the Cam- 
pagna every fine evening to watch the sun set. That is a deadly 
thing to do in winter, or indeed at any time. I warned him, and 
he wouldn’t be warned ; but after all, I was the one who caught the 
fever—not he, and he nursed me through it.’ 

‘You said drive out—the Willie Morrison I knew was very 
poor.’ 

‘ Oh, this one was not poor. I do not know what he had, of 
course, but he lived in the same way that everyone else did. He 
was an artist, but he never sold pictures when he was there, so he 
must have had money. He wasa good deal in society, though 
he did not care for it.’ 

‘It can’t be the same,’ said Olive sadly, for her poor Willie 
was not likely to be spoken of thus. ‘ Tell me what he was like.’ 
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‘He was good-looking, tall, had dark hair and bright hazel 
eyes, and was about twenty, I think, and that is some years ago.’ 

‘ But it must be the one I knew—TI really think it is.’ 

Olive looked so interested that he said, ‘I will tell you more 
about him. Let me see. I never knew anyone so fond of poetry 
—he wrote beautiful poems himself.’ 

Olive shook her head. ‘ No, it is not the same. The one I 
knew was poor and not in society, and hated poetry—positively 
hated it.’ 

‘I am afraid I can tell you no more,’ said Mr. Denbigh, ‘except 
that he was a capital fellow and very kind tome. My Morrison, 
for so I call him to distinguish him from yours, used to be thought 
an excellent artist in Rome; his work is not much known here, 
but he has lately been made an Associate of the Old Water Colour 
Society, so if you go to their gallery you may see it.’ 

‘Where does he live ?—in Hanway Town?’ 

‘ Hanway Town? oh dear no! Not that I know where he does 
live, though, for he is always sitting on open moors and mountain 
tops.’ 

Me And what are his relations like?’ she asked very humbly, 
dreading what the answer might be. 

‘I don’t think he has any. I know he has neither father, nor 
mother, nor brother, nor sister. His name is William Keithley 
Morrison—I had forgotten that.’ 

‘That settles the question—I knew he was not the same. 
The William Morrison I knew had no other name. He was 
poor and had a poor father and mother. I knew him when I was 
a very little girl long ago in a country village where my grand- 
mother let me play with him. I suppose I ought not to have 
played with him, but it was very nice.’ 

He smiled, and she added, ‘I ought to tell you that I have 
never seen him since I was a little girl of nine.’ 

‘It is a pity that I cannot help you to find him again. My 
friend has some very marked peculiarities. He is a fellow who 
likes his work better than most people like their play, and 
grumbles when he has to go into society. He ought to have been 
here to-night—perhaps he is coming. Don’t look startled.’ 

* Don’t let him know how I have questioned you, if he does come. 
I have bored you with it for nothing, for the moment you said he 
was fond of poetry, I might have known he was not my old friend.’ 

For weeks after this evening at Mr. Willoughby’s, Mrs. Brooke 
did nothing but bring sap-green things and sage-green things, and 
tiny pieces of rigid furniture into Dr. Brooke’s house. Wall- 
papers of this soothing mildness of colour, with botanical specimens 
printed on them to enliven them a little, were stretched on walls 
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which had hitherto known only French papers of satin sheen and 
golden lustre. All the curtains and cornices, together with the 
festoons and cords and tassels thereto appertaining, were torn 
down and replaced by plain poles from which depended severe lines 
of crushed velvet, sap-green serge, or even rural Bolton sheeting. 
Then came a change as complete as that which annually befalls 
the pictures in the Salon. All the drawing-room furniture was 
sent up to the garrets and the nurseries, and the garrets and 
nurseries were rifled for chairs, tables, and corner cupboards, which 
were now discovered to be perfect in taste, though years before 
they had been consigned to these distant regions with con- 
temptuous wonder at the ugliness of the things the Brookes con- 
trived to leave behind them when they died. Unmanageable 
sideboards and sofas now once more stretched their huge length 
along the rooms below ; backless seats offered their hospitality to 
admiring guests. Pictures which had been wrought by the aged 
Brooke grandmother in her childhood now came to great honour ; 
a line engraving copied touch for touch in black thread on white 
linen once more saw the light, and was called ‘ highly interesting ;’ 
while an angel rising heavenwards with its face and hands painted 
in water-colours, and the rest of it embroidered in white silk, was 
brought downstairs again, and once more soared where it could be 
seen. Hand-screens, fire-screens, and ‘bell-pulls’ worked a 
hundred years before, and hid out of sight for fifty, enjoyed a new 
life, and on all sides was heard the ery of ‘New lamps for old 
ones.’ Meanwhile, Mrs. Brooke was as busy as a swallow, which 
eats, drinks, bathes, and feeds her young, flying. She superintended 
all these changes herself, writing a passionate page, and then 
hurrying away with all speed to see that no mistake was made in 
her furnishing, then back to her pen, only to be summoned from 
it to watch her floors being stained, or to meet some gentleman in 
solemn consultation in order to find ways and means to cope with 
the difficulties of corniced ceilings and white marble mantel-pieces. 
The work progressed ; purchases were many, and soon every corner 
of the rooms became almost uninhabitable by reason of small over- 
turnable tables and tall stands with what Mrs. Brooke believed to 
be priceless china on them. Dr. Brooke had at first been much 
pleased to see his wife ‘ come to her senses and go out ;’ but every 
time she went out she came home with some new idea, and all her 
ideas were so large, and took shape with such promptitude and 
decision, that he was appalled. ‘My dear, he sometimes said 
ruefully, ‘remember that Iam not arich man. Who is to. pay 
the bill?’ 

‘T ll pay the bill, Richard. I have just discovered that we can 
sell the dining-room mantel-piece—great big, ugly thing that it is 
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—toaman who is collecting for France. We can-get 2001. for it. 
The mantel-piece will pay the bills, dear.’ 

‘The mantel-piece is expected to pay its own weight of bills, I 
see,’ observed Dr. Brooke drily, and turned on his heel; but he 
came back to say, ‘ Where are my pictures ?’ 

‘Oh, don’t regret your pictures; I have been forced to send 
them into the back bedroom. They are not decorative—they 
quite throw the tone of the room out of harmony.’ 

‘I should like to know what you mean to hang up that will 
look better than my Turners and Prouts.’ 

‘ Only wait, dear; you will see; I am sure you will approve. I 
mean to treat myself to a few Persian and Rhodian plates, and 
hang them on the walls; we can afford them, you know, if we sell 
the mantel-piece, and they will look jolly.’ 

«“ Jolly!” dear!’ 

‘Yes, that’s the right word to use. Professor Saville used it to 
me only last night.’ 

‘ About plates, Selina ?’ 

‘No, about pictures. He said the Botticellis at Burlington 
House last winter were extremely jolly; but it is right to use it in 
speaking of china as well.’ 

‘Well, you'll tire of all this, I hope,’ said Dr. Brooke, and 
departed. His house was not the only thing which was changed. 
Mrs. Brooke dressed herself artistically. Sometimes she was a 
mature Mary Queen of Scots, sometimes a Catherine de Medicis 
with a forbidding and murderous hood. Then Olive was made to 
wear skimp, limp Indian muslins, and Mrs. Brooke sent down to 
Aunt Lettice for all the old buckles and combs and waistbands 
and lace fichus that could be found lingering in the lumber-room 
at Austerfield, and attired in these she went out. Mr. Ambergreen 
painted her in the contorted attitude of a medieval saint, and the 
picture was sent to the Dudley Gallery and was hung beside other 
damsels of the same kind and much applauded, and Mr. Amber- 
green helped Mrs. Brooke to find her way into the inner recesses 
of shops in Hanway Street where she bought all kinds of antique 
ornaments of small intrinsic value but great strangeness, and these 
were hung about Olive with marked success, and wherever they 
went these were discussed and admired. Olive, too, was much 
admired, but not so much as these uncouth decorations, and both 
she and Mrs. Brooke were perfectly happy. Dr. Brooke was not so 
happy. He began to think that the last state of Selina his wife 
was worse than the first. He did not like the rigid outlines of his 
new home. He did not like the ladies of his household to make 
such frights of themselves. He had an affection for his old 
engravings and dignified water-colours; he did not think that 
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china plates were ever intended to be hung up as pictures, or feel 
that they supplied enough food for his eye’s worship. He hated 
cliquism and collectors’ talk, which always ends by dwelling on 
prices paid, and bores you to death by its sameness. He remon- 
strated with his wife. Nothing checked Mrs. Brooke. She even 
went down on her knees to show the maids how to polish a floor. 

‘Surely you might employ your time better, Selina,’ said he 
one day when he found her doing this. 

‘I know you think I ought to be writing,’ said the gifted lady 
(Dr. Brooke made a wry face); ‘ but manual labour promotes the 
flow of ideas. Ruskin and I both think that,and Charlotte Bronté 
too: she said that she never wrote so well as she did after she had 
been black-leading a grate.’ 

‘There is a lady in the drawing-room who wishes to see you, 
ma’am,’ said the servant, coming in at this moment. 

‘Who is it?’ asked Mrs. Brooke. John did not know. The 
lady had asked if Mrs. Brooke was at home, had come in, and had 
refused to give her name. She was young and pleasant-looking, 
and seemed to know the family. ‘You go, Olive,’ said Mrs, 
Brooke. ‘I want to see this bit of work done, for after to-day I 
can spend no more time on this room—lI ought to be writing.’ 

‘But look at my dress,’ said Olive. ‘It is not fit to be seen. 
It is dreadfully tumbled with kneeling on the floor.’ She was rub- 
bing the floor with a silk handkerchief. Mrs. Brooke thought that 
better economy than ‘ employing so many men todo things.’ Her 
dress was made of the butcher-blue linen which Helbronner sells. 
It fitted her as Pre-Raphaelite dresses do. It was long and plain, 
and confined only by a band fastened by one of Aunt Lettice’s old 
buckles. Artists admired it, and liked her hair as it was in a 
bushy fuzz, but the taste and fashion of the day were dead against 
them ; but that makes it sweet to wear such raiment. 

‘Oh, go as you are—you look very nice, and people have no 
right to come so early!’ said Mrs. Brooke, who steadily refused 
to disturb herself. Olive ran down. A very fair, smooth-com- 
plexioned, light-haired, blue-eyed, calm-looking, and still handsome 
woman of seven- or eight-and-thirty rose to meet her as she entered 
doubtfully, for lady visitors were rare at 350 Harley Street. The 
stranger smiled encouragingly, stepped forward gracefully, took Olive 
in her arms, pressed her soft cheek against hers by way of bestow- 
ing a kiss, and said, ‘ Dear child, you do not know me—I am your 


mother.’ 
(To be continued.) 
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